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PREFACE. 

The following' evidence was presented more than 
two years ago, to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Manchester and Salford Education 
Bill J and was printed in the Appendix to the first 
volume of that Committee's Report. In consideration, 
however, of the small number of persons who are dis- 
posed to examine Blue Books, it is now reprinted sepa- 
rately, in a form more accessible to the majority of 
readers. 

I will, at the same time, briefly explain how this 
evidence came into my possession, and what % its 
nature. 

In parts of the years 1849-1860, I travelled in 
various States of the North American Union, and I 
was especially struck by the high standard of intel- 
ligence and the general mental superiority which 
prevailed among the inhabitants of New England. 
In considering the causes of that superiority, it seemed 
impossible to account for it merely by peculiarities in 
race, religion, or political iiistitutions. As to race, 
the main body of their ancestors were 21,800 English- 
men, (including men, women, and children,) who left 
their mother country and settled in North America, 
between the years 1620 and 1648. Genealogical 
researches seem to shew that nothing material depends 
on the part of England from which those ancestors 
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came. Lincolnshire, the adjoining parts of Yorkshire 
and Nottinghamshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Mid- 
dlesex and Devonshire, made the largest contributions ; 
but some came from every Cathedral town, and almost 
€very seaport ; and I have been assured by Mr- James 
Savage, the learned and accurate President of the 
Massachusetts Antiquarian Society, that there is not 
a single English county which did not send to New 
Eng'land at least one emigrant. Again, religion, by 
itself, appeared to be an inadequate solution of the 
problem, inasmuch as similar religious views to those 
of the New Englanders have been entertained bj 
communities on the continent of Europe, withoul 
leading' to a similar intellectual superiority. Moreover 
political institutions alone were clearly an insufficient 
expiration, inasmuch as this could not account foi 
their collective intellectual pre-eminence over the othei 
free States of the Union. Yet this pre-eminence, as 
a general fact, is undeniable, and to Englishmen 
presents itself forcibly in the circumstance that, witl 
the illustrious exception of Mr. Washington Irving-j 
every living American author, whose literary worki 
are well known in England, is by birth a Ne\ii 
Englander.* It became evident, therefore, that 
something more distinctive than race, religion, ox 
political institutions was requisite to explain the in- 
tellectual superiority by which the New Englandera 
are distingfuished. 

On reflection^ various circumstances led me to 

* As for example, Prescott, Sparks, Bancroft, Ticknor, Emerson, 
Dana, Bryant, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
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connect that superiority with the system which has 
been in force in New Eng-land above 800 years^ re- 
quiring by law every township to make provision for 
the education af the children within it j and when I 
returned to Eng-land in the summer of I860, I fre- 
quently, in conversation, called attention to that system^ 
and, in contrast with it, to the defective arrangements 
for instruction in England, as a source not only 
of natianal discredit, but likewise of comparative 
national weakness. I found, however, an impression 
g-enerally existing that the New England system of 
Instruction must, of necessity, be either sectarian or 
irreligious, and although well aware that this impress 
sion was at variance with facts, I perceived that it 
wa& hopeless to endeavour to remove it, merely by 
the statements of a cursory traveller. 

In the autumn of 1851, 1 paid another visit to New 
England r and as it struck me that the statements^ on 
this head, of eminent New Englanders known in 
England, might be interesting and instructive, I 
issued the accompanying printed circular of questions,, 
which was intended to elicit information as to the- 
effects, in a religious point of view, of the New Eng- 
land S3^stem of free schools. Want of time subse- 
quently induced me to restrict my inquiries more 
immediately to the State of Massachusetts; but I 
received statements from same of the leading states- 
men and authors of that Commonwealth, all pointing 
to the same conclusion, and tending to shew : 

Ist. That the New England system of free schoola 
is not sectarian in its tendencies ; 
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2ndly. That it is not iiTeligious ; 

Srdly. That, indirectly, at least, if not directly, it is 
religious, in the sense of being* favourable to the culti- 
vation of the religfious sentiments and to the promotion 
•of morality j 

4thly* That by means of Sunday schools, combined 
ivith the teaching" of parents at home and instruction 
from the pulpit in Church, the children of the free 
schools are, for the most part, taug-ht the peculiar 
tenets of the various religious denominations to which 
they respectively belong*, 

5thly, That the system of free schools in New Eng- 
land is effective in giving* instruction to the children 
of the poorest classes, and is desenang* of approbation. 

The answers will be found in the following* pages, 
and the names of those who all bear testimony, more or 
less strongly to the above mentioned propositions, are 

1. Hon. Daniel Webster, late Secretary of State, 
and Senator in CongTess from Massachusetts. 

2. Hon. Edward Everett, late American Minister 
in England. 

3. Hon. George Bancroft, late American Minister 
in England. 

4. The Right Rev. Dr. Eastbum, Protestant Bishop 
of Massachusetts. 

5. Hon. William Appleton, late Representative of 
Massachusetts in Congress. 

6. Hon. R. C. Winthrop, late Representative of 
Massachusetts in Congress. 

7. Hon. F. C, Gray, late Senator of Massachusetts, 
and author of a work on Prison Discipline, 



8. Hon. 6. S. Hillard^ late Senator of Massachusetts^ 
and author of a work called ^^ Six Months ift Italy/' 

9. William H. Prescott, Esq., the Hii<torian. 

10. J. Sparks^ Esq., President of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and Historian, 

11. George Tieknor, Esq- author of ^^ History of 
Spanish Literature/' 

12. Henry W. Longfellow, Esq., the Poet. 

-At the same time that the circular of questions was 
distributed, Mr. Barnas Sears, the efficient Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education^ was good 
enough to consent to be examined by me, orally, m 
reference to the religious element of the free schools, 
and to the manner in which the religious difficulties 
connected, or supposed to be connected, with the in- 
struction of children of various religious denominations 
in one school, had been surmounted. It appeared to 
me that explanations on this subject would be- pe- 
culiarly valuable,, if furnished by that gentleman, whose 
official position and long experience- would necessarily 
render him conversant with all the details of the ei- 
isting sj^stem ; and his evidence is accordingly now 
published, containing such explanations. 

Moreover, in 1862, in order to leave no room for 
doubt as to the number of the children in the free 
schools who likewise attend Sunday schools, I 
requested Mr. Sears to be so good as to furnish, if it 
were possible, precise statistical information on this 
head. No such information was then in existence, 
and it would have been a work of great labour and 
expense to obtain it for the whole Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts^ but Mr. Sears adopted the expedient 
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of selecting six cities or towns^ which might be deemed 
fair representatives of the other cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth. The schools were visited in those 
six cities and towns, and it was ascertained how many 
of the children undergoing instruction were, at that 
time, in the habit of attending Sunday schools ; how 
many had, at some time or other, previously attended 
Sunday schools ; and how many had never attended 
any Sunday school. The results are given in an 
annexed tabular statement, which fully bears out, 
substantially, the evidence of the witnesses in the 
answers to the circular. And it is remarkable that 
even in the town of Lowell, which, as a rapidly 
increasing manufacturing town might, ^^a priori/* 
have been regarded as an exceptional case, with which 
no system could grapple, and concerning which Mr* 
Tremenheere, in a very brief visit to the State of 
Massachusetts, received and has published an un* 
favourable statement from a clergyman, it was found 
that out of 8209 children, actually present when the 
schools were visited, no less than 1987 were attending* 
some Sunday school, 174 had previously attended 
some Sunday school, and there were only 48, not 
included in the two foregoing classes.* 

In connection with the same subject, I endeavoured 
to obtain statistical information concerning the exact 
number of Roman Catholic children receiving in- 

* Perhaps the hest authority of the Anghcan Church on this 
suhject for the whole of Massachusetts generally^ is the Protestant 
Bishop of the State, whose evidence will be found at page 44. Mr. 
Ticknor, in his evidence, (see page 67), has analysed the classes to 
which, with rare exceptions, the few children in free schools, who do 
laot attend Sunday schools, belong. 
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struction in the free schools of Massachusetts. I was 
not ahle to procure this information j and to furnish 
it was evidently not within the line of the ordinary 
duties of the School Committees^ or of the General 
Board of Education. However^ Mr. Bishop, the 
Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, informed 
me by letter, in 1862, that whereas at that time there 
were nearly 22^000 pupils in those schools, (i. e. includ- 
ing' primary schools), more than one-third of them 
were from Soman Catholic families. And thus, it is 
worthy of remark that more than 7000 children of the 
Roman Cathohc persuasion, the great majority of 
them undoubtedly of Irish parentage, were receiving 
instruction in the common schools of Boston. And it 
may be sorrowfully asserted, that if an Irish emigTant 
with his family were to leave Dublin to-day for 
New England, he would be certain of obtaining far 
better instruction for his children in Boston, a city 
2700 miles distant across the Atlantic, than he could 
provide for them in the Metropolis of the British 
Empire, with its gigantic enterprises, its concentrated 
luxuries, and unrivalled riches. Such is the result of 
enlightened legislators and a wise organization, con- 
trasted with religious jealousies and irreligious narrow- 
mindedness. 

The evidence being thus distinct, that in the state 
of Massachusetts a system exists by which instruction, 
neither sectarian nor irreligious, is provided for all the 
children of the commonwealth, of all religious denomi- 
nations, it may be proper to notice an argument against 
its applicability to England which is current in discus- 
sions on this subject. This argument is put forward in 
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tbe gfuise of a compliment^ and is based on the assertion 
that^ owing to their descent from the Puritans^ a higher 
standard of reHgious feeling^ exists amongst the New 
Englanders than amongst the English, so that instruo 
tion from which dogmatic theology is excluded wauld 
produce disastrous effects on the latter, while it might, 
on the whole, prove beneficial to the former. Now on 
this point it ma}^ at once be admitted that such a 
higher uniform standard really exists in New England, 
although it would be a mistake to suppose that descent 
from the Puritans is the only element which has tended 
to produce this result. For this must be partly 
attributed as far, at least, as the State of Massachusetts 
is concerned, to the high efficiency of the clergy, in 
which the educational institutions of the State are, in 
turn, an important element. The general working rf 
the existing system is somewhat complex, and may h 
stated as follows. The ministers are elected by tie 
congregations, and their stipends are comparatively 
low. In consequence of the general diflfusion of intel- 
ligence amongst the congregations, a thoroughly vapid 
preacher would have slender prospect of obtaining a 
livelihood by his profession, so that a certain amount 
of intellect becomes an essential requisite for a clergy- 
man. At the same time, owing to the great pros- 
perity of the State, combined with the low scale oi 
stipends, any one with the ability required for success 
in the Christian ministry would probably obtain 2 
larger income by applying it in any other professionj 
so that no one is tempted to enter into the ministry 
on account of its emoluments. Hence the system U 
inevitably fatal to the feeble and to the formal, to the 
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dull and to the worldly minded, — ^for one class of 
causes ensures intellect, and another class of causes 
ensures disinterestedness in the clerg'y. But it will be 
seen that in this chain of causes and effects, the intel- 
ligence of the congregations, which mainly arises from 
the system of common schools, is an essential link. 
Admitting however, that, from whatever cause arising, 
the standard of religious feeling may be uniformly 
higher in Massachusetts than in England, the question 
would still remain whether the standard in this 
country is not sufficiently high, to ensure the provision 
of doctrinal religious instruction in Sunday schools, 
for all English children. And this question may 
reasonably be answered in the affirmative by any one 
who bears in mind the keen sensitiveness concerning 
doctrinal instruction, and the strong religious jealousy 
connected with it, which exists in this country. Un- 
intentionally, this jealousy is, at present, the main 
impediment to the removal of all the brutal ignorance 
and nearly all the brutal vice, prevailing amongst 
certain classes of our population; but it might be 
converted into an instrument of useftilness, if the 
Legislature were to pass a law for the introduction of 
the New England system of common schools. 
/ As this religious jealousy is more intense here than 
in the State of Massachusetts, and yet there are ar- 
rang-ements in that State, by the instrumentality of 
each denomination, for the special religious instruction 
of children within it, " a fortiori,'^ similar arrangements 
would certainly be made in England. To take, for 
example, the children of parents educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church ; it surely cannot be 
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doubted that in every diocese ample subscriptions would 
be forthcoming', and an efficient oi^'anization would be 
formed for instructing all children of the established 
relig-ion, in its creeds and catechism and in the Bible. 
It must be remembered, that probably more than nine- 
tenths of the upper classes in this country belong' to 
the establishment, and that their private subscriptions, 
togfether with those of the clergy, are frequently almost 
the sole means by which day schools are at present 
maintained in the rural districts. But inasmuch as 
under the enlarg'ed measures now sug-g'ested, all the 
day schools would be maintained by local rates, the 
money now absorbed in those private subscriptions 
would be g'radually set free, and mig*ht be applied to 
the maintenance of the Sunday Schools. And when 
the new system were completely in operation, there 
would be no class of men who would have more reason 
to congratulate themselves on the chang'e, than the 
country clerg'y. For it mig-ht be anticipated witl 
confidence, that the intellig'ence of agricultural children 
would be so sharpened, under the instructions of a first- 
rate schoolmaster, such as mig-ht be maintained from the 
local rates, that the relig^ious doctrines of the established 
church might then be taug'ht, more efficiently, in one 
day of the week, than they now are, sometimes, in six.* 
The deficiencies in the present system of schools in 

* In a Report on schools inspected in Yorkshire, in 1853, the Rev. 
F. Watkins, speaking of religious knowledgCj says that it is " confined 
" to a minority of every school, that the greater number of children 
*' have toerely the power of repeating, more or less correctly, certain 
" answers, without attaching much, or probably any meaning to their 
" words." 
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this country are twofold : — Ist^ in the dumber of 
scholars ; and 2ndly, in the amount and quality of the 
instruction g'iven to them. 

In regard to the first point, it is estimated by Mr. 
Horace Mann, in his Report to the Reg-istrar-General 
on the educational census of 1861, that in that year, 
968,567 children between 6 and 12 years of age were 
without schooling, who ought to have attended schools, 
in England and Wales. And it may be added that 
this is a moderate estimate of the total additional 
number of children who would have been receiving 
instruction, if such an efficient system had existed here 
as in the State of Massachusetts, wherein, out of a 
population of 994,666 persons, there were in the schools 
during the winter half-year of 1861-1862, no less than 
199,429 scholars of all ages : a number sUghtly over 
the proportion of 1 in 6, of the population.* But 
independently of Mr. Mann*s estimate, which would 
not perhaps be necessarily incompatible with every 
child's receiving at some time or other some small 
portion of instruction, it is certain, from other evidence, 
that in some parts of this country there are children 
who g'o to no school at all, Mr. Joshua Ruddock, 
Inspector of Workhouse Schools, in reporting to the 
Privy Council on the result of his inspection during 
1863, in the counties of Cornwall, Devonshire, Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire, and Hampshire, after stating 
that the great rise in the cost of the necessaries of life 

* Even during the summer half year, when from obvious reasons 
the number in the schools is always smaller than in winter, the 
number was 179,497, more than 1 in 6 of the population. 
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had tended to increase the average number of children 
in many of the more pauperised unions^ and principally 
such as include a large proportion of town population, 
proceeds to say — 

^^The new children thus admitted were grossly 
^^and absolutely ignorant. I have been painfully 
^^ struck with the uniformity of ignorance which is 
^^ shewn to prevail amongst the newly admitted, in all 
^^ the returns sent to me. It is not only that children 
'^ of 18 to 15 years of age/ cannot read or write, but 
^^ they are not acquainted with the creed, or with the 
^^ Lord^s prayer, and scarcely know that there is a God 
*^ in heaven. Personally, I have made inquiries in most 
^^ of the unions in my district, whether such cases were 
^^ of frequent occurrence, and the invariable answer haa 
^^been that they are the rule, not the exception. The 
-^ most complete and heathenish ignorance, seems to 
^^ prevail amongst the children of those whom a tem- 
^^ porary pressure obliges to apply for parochial relief/ 
And, the Eev. D. J. Stewart, one of her Majesty's 
Inspector of Schools, after quoting a report to shew 
that in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, juvenile crime had in- 
creased 4 times as fast as the population, and in 13 
years had doubled its amount, makes the following 
statement concerning its educational condition. 

^^The borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne possessed 
^^in 1862, a population of 87,784, and of this number 
^^ 18,4S0 were children of the age of 6 and under 15 
^^ 3"ear8 old. If the limits of 8 and 13 years are taken, 
^^ there can be very little doubt that there are in the 
^^ borough 19,000 children for whom school accommo- 
^^ dations might be fairlj^ expected. 
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* ^^ For the education of this vast population there 

^^ were hut 119 schools, and only 28 of these are re- 

^^ turned as public. In all the 119 schools there were 

^^ only 7,663 children in attendance on the 31st of 

^^ March 1851, which leaves the enormous number of 

^^ 1 1,447 children unaccounted for. We may assume, 

^^ for argument's sake, that only half the children in- 

^^ eluded in the Census returns are in circumstances 

^^ which may be fairly called poor ; but, on this as- 

^^ sumption, we should have 9,600 children who ought 

^^ to be under instruction. Even for this number the 

^* 119 schools are insuflScient ; for their return of at- 

^^ tendance amounts to only 7,553, and the number 

^' ^ on the books,' if any value could be attached to 

^^ the return, accounts for no more than 9,089. 

'^ If we now consider the public schools as a separate 
^^ class, the inquiry assumes a still graver aspect. The 
^^ attendance on the 28 public schools is returned as 
^^ 4,154, which, even on the hypothesis adopted above, 
^^ leaves a deficiency of 6,846 children, supposing it 
^^ admitted that public schools are those frequented by 
^^ the children of the poor. I have had placed in my 
^^ hands a return of the average attendance at, I be- 
^^ lieve, all the acknowledged Parochial, and British 
^^ and Foreign Schools in Newcastle, which very much 
^^ strengthens this view of the case. 

/^School-going Population, 1863. 

Clergy Jubilee, Boys and Girls . • . 570 
St. Nicholas' „ „ • . . 220 

St. Andrew's „ „ and Infants . 410 
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St. Thomas^; Boys 


and Girls 


. • 


. 340 


St. John's „ 


V 


and Infants 


. 520 


St. Anne's ,, 


yy 


* • 


. 190 


All Saints' Charity 


y) 


. • 


. 100 


St. Paul's „ 


)9 


• • 


. 90 


Byker ,, 


)) 


• • 


. 60 



Total in Schools connected with the Church . 2,600 

Boys' Jubilee School, New Road . . • 210 
Girls' „ „ Croft Street . • 110 

Girls' School, Bath Lane ' . , . . 150 



Total in British and Foreign Schools . • 470 



^^ Five of the schools mentioned in the above state- 
'^ ment, I am in the habit of visiting* annually, and I 
^^ am consequently in a condition to speak to the ac- 
^^ curacy of the returns which they furnish j I know 
^^ also, that in two cases, at least, many candidates for 
^^ admission are refused every week, owing to the 
^^ crowded state of the rooms. Now as the yearly 
^^ attendance at these 12 institutions is 2,970, there 
^^ are only 1,184 children left to represent the attend- 
^' ance at the 16 public schools required to make up 
" the 28 returned by the Census officers. From these 
*^ sources, it appears to me that we have a very fair 
*^ opportunity of judging of the educational efforts of 
*^ this large borough. The yearly average attendance 
^^ at 12 schools, known to be available for the poor, 
'^ accounts for more than two-thirds of the attendance 
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^f at all the public schools in Newcastle I To furhidh 
^ room merely for the 9,600 diildren, who may be ai- 
^ sum^d to represent the children of the poor, would 
^^ require 95 school-rooms, accommodating 100 children 
'^ each. If the whole juvenile population is taken into 
'^ consideration, the deficiencies of the borough must 
^^ be allowed to be very remarkable. Making every 
^^ allowance for the possibility of error, the conclusion 
^^ forced upon our attention is this humiliating one, 
^^ that there is not only a want of the mechanical ap- 
^^ pliances of education for the whole population, but a 
^^ positive want of room for the small proportion that 
^ weekly offer their pence, and ask for instruction. 

^' I have quoted a passage from the report on ju*- 
^^ venile crime in Newcastle and Gateshead, in which 
^^ reference is made to the extent of female demoraliza<* 
^^ tion, I have purposely omitted in this report the 
^^ information I have collected on this head, but I must 
^^ be allowed to direct attention to the significant fact, 
^^ that in a population of 37,784, only 1,842 girls were 
^^ to be found at the public schools by the census 
^^ officers. These statistics certainly tend to establish 
" the opinion with which we started, viz., that neg- 
^^ lected childhood and juvenile crime stand to each 
^^ other in the relation of cause and eifect. It is too 
" clear to admit of any doubt that, in the case under 
^^ consideration, some hundreds of children are perma- 
^^ nent absentees, from one cause or another, from all 
" the advantages of careftil instruction.'' 

It further appears from Mr. Stewart's report, that 
what he states of the juvenile population of Newcaistle 
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applies equally to Gateshead^ Hiu*tlepool^ Sunderland/ 
and Shields, in which towns, he says, ^^ there is the 
^^ same ignorance, the same moral evils, and the same 
" want of school accommodation.'' As a contrast to 
this picture, it will be sufficient to observe, that if the 
same legislative and administrative wisdom had beeo 
brought to bear on Newcastle-on-Tyne as on Bosto% 
a complete system would have been organized there 
of Infant (or primary) schools, grammar schools and 
high schools j and no less than 14,026 children would 
be receiving instruction in that opulent commercial 
English town, during the present winter months, under 
good teachers, and in school-rooms provided for the 
most part, with such convenient arrangements for in- 
struction, as the most matured consideration of men 
conversant with the subject could suggest. 
• 2. In regard to defects in the amount and quality 
of the instruction in the schools of England and 
Wales, it is to be observed that points of this kind do 
not easily admit of being proved by statistical return^^. 
Still, one broad fact is elicited by Mr. Mann from the 
documents of the Educational Census, which stands 
forth with peculiar significance. A tabular statement 
has been^ drawn up concerning 1,818,024 children in 
the public schools, to show the proportional number of 
them to whom instruction is given in various branches 
of knowledge. Admitting that these 1,818,084 are a 
fan- average specimen of the rest, it would appear, that 
while of the children who figure in public returns as 
being at school, 89-5 per cent were taught reading, 
only 67-7 per cent were taught writing, only 61 per 
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cent arithmetic^ only 31 ip&t cent g-eo^aphy, and only 
25*ft per cent English grammar. 

It is almost superfluous to point out what a very 
low standard of instruction this evinces; and thus the 
return is of more than ordinary interest as measuring* 
in some directions the extent of an evil, which almost 
every one, who sees objects as they really exist, must 
have observed for himself in rural parishes. 

For in some of these wherein grants from the Conii" 
mittee of Council on Education are rigidly declined, no 
reading book is used except the Bible, and not only, for 
the most part, is any other book, however unobjection- 
able, excluded, which is written in English of the 
present day, but such simple indispensable aids to the 
thorough understanding of the Bible itself, as maps of 
the World and of Palestine, are strictly prohibited. 
And in districts where the spirit of intelligence is thus 
quenched, and human capacities are thus wasted, loud 
complaints may sometimes be heard of what is desig- 
nated as the stupidity of agricultural children, and of 
their being taken away from school by their parents 
at such an early age. At the same time, regrets will 
be expressed at the sluggishness of the young men 
who feel disinclined to emigrate, notwithstanding the 
low rate of wages and surplus of labour in the neigh- 
bourhood. But it is an undeserved disparagement of 
the children of agricultural labourers to suppose that, if 
properly instructed, they are stupid; and wherever 
such an opinion is advanced and is apparently well 
founded, the hearer may rest assured that the school 
in the parish is of an inferior description. For those 

B 2 
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who have had much experience of Workhouse ficboob 
can attest, that even in purely Agricultural Unians^ a 
rapid development takes place in the faculties of the 
children when a first-rate schoolmaster has cliarge 
of them^ and a transformation is then witnessed, 
more beautiful than an}'^ which chemistry can effect, 
when the dull eye^ cowed look, and slouching 
gait of the untaught and neglected, are changed 
into the bright countenances and erect demeanour of 
happy children under a sympathizing teacher, who 
engages their affections while he cultivates their under- 
standing's. Again, with respect to the early with- 
drawal of children from school, what shadow of reaison 
has any one to express surprise at such a result, if he 
persists in confining children to the mere reading of the 
Bible, and will not even teach the Biblie, properly. 
Those only are entitled to complain of that fornaddable 
evil, one of the many penalties we pay for the neglect of 
popular education by oiu' forefathers, who have ex- 
hausted all legitimate means to make schools under their 
charge efficient and attractive. If a parent finds that his 
children are not in the least more useful or agreeable 
to him at home than before they went to school, that 
their faculties are not developed, their intelligence not 
sharpened, and that they know nothing more concern- 
ing common objects around them, he naturally thinks 
their time wasted, and is tempted to add to the earn- 
ings of his household by sending them to work. And 
as to the unwillingness of young men to emigrate, this 
too ought to be expected as natural, in a parish where 
the manager of the school will not even allow the 
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children a Map of the World^ much less let them be 
taught^ as may easily be done by a good schoolmaster^ 
the leading circumstances which regxdate the rates of 
wages, and why it would be for the interest of all of 
them, when they grow up, that some of them should 
emigrate. Even in some parts of New England there 
would be a redundancy of labour at the present 
moment if the inhabitants had the same aversion to 
emigrate as the agricultural labourers of many of our 
rural parishes. The absence of such aversion, there, 
arises from the general information of the New Eng- 
landers, and their knowledge of the prospects open to 
them, if they emigrate to other States, all of which is 
inseparably connected with the instruction they receive 
in their common schools* 

It is to be added that existing laws make no pro* 
vision for eradicating the evil which is here pointed 
out. The Committee of Council on Education is, indeed, 
a powerful instrument of good as far as it has funds at 
its disposal, and its sphere of action extends. Its 
efficient staff of Inspectors, and the inestimable good 
which individuals connected with it have produced 
through the institution of Training Schools,* demand 
the most hearty recognition. And it is gratifying to 

* The first Training School in England was founded at Battersea, 
in 1840, hy Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, and Mr. E. Carleton Tuffnell ; 
and the latter gentleman^ who was then in the Poor Law Commission, 
devoted a year's salary towards defraying its expenses. In conse- 
quence of its success, there are now about 40 Training Schools in 
existence, in different parts ol the country, as is stated by Mr. Mann. 
It is not often that individaals haye lived to see so much good 
resulting from their exertions in so short a time. 
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know, that the country now possesses an administrative 
department with sufficient knowledge and abilitj^, to 
aid in organizing any system of public instruction 
which may receive the sanction of the Legislature. 
But, at present, the funds at the disposal of the Council 
are comparatively limited ; the whole sum voted by 
Parliament this year, having been only £263,000 for 
the whole of England and Wales, comprising a popu- 
lation of 17,922,7 68 persons, whereas the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, with a population of only 994,665 persons, 
raises yearly not much less than a million of dollars 
(a sum nearly equivalent to £200,000) for educational 
purposes. It is true that the grant of this year was an 
increase on many previous votes, as the average annual 
sum voted during the 14 years which ended the Slst of 
December, 1853, was only £102,857, —and it is probable 
that Parliament might be induced, in future years, to 
vote still larger sums. But it is very doubtful if it is 
for the advantage of the cause of education that more 
than a certain sum for its support should be charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. That fund may prudently 
be made the source of grants in aid of training schools, 
and for two or three other purposes ; but it is desirable 
that the main portion of educational funds should be 
raised from local rates, and administered directly under 
the control of school committees elected by the rate 
payers. No other plan would give all the rate payers 
in a parish such a keen interest in seeing that their 
schools were thoroughly efficient, or would so com- 
pletely preclude the feehng of humiliation, or depend- 
ance, in receiving gi'atuitous instruction. This point 
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should be carefully atteuded to ; as the aim should be 
to do nothing* that would check in any one the natural 
feeling, that it is no more derog'atory to his dignity and 
self respect to obtain free instruction for his children,, 
than it would be for an inhabitant of a town to make 
use of public pleasure-grounds, purchased by the Cor- 
poration, or to drink good water, introduced from a 
distance through the expenditure of a Municipal Tax., 
Indeed, except with a system of local rates, it would 
be vain to expect that any except the poorest classes 
in this country, would avail themselves, to any great ex- 
tent, of that invaluable part of the common school system 
which consists of public high schools. Again, the 
sphere of the Council is limited in the following 
manner. If the manager of a school refuses to receive 
any grant from the Council, there is no authority 
whatever for the interposition of the Inspectors. Hence, 
the same social circumstances which have made some 
proprietors, and especially many clergymen, so pe- 
culiarly useful in some parishes, enable the proprietor, 
or the clergyman, in another parish to be an obstacle 
to improvement during the whole of his existence ; so 
that successive generations of children may pass through 
a school, stunted in their mental development, owing 
to the prejudices of one individual. It will be said, 
indeed, that instances of this kind have diminished in 
number, and will become, in time, still fewer ; and such 
an assertion, as it is undoubtedly true up to a certain 
point, is easily advanced by the sanguine, and readily 
received as satisfactory by the careless ; although not 
reconcileable, in its vital meaning, with the scan- 
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dalously small amount of instraetion which hits been 
shewn to be all. that is given to more than two-tbirds 
of English school-children. Besides, why should the 
evil be permitted to exist in any parish at all ? The 
toleration of it is a grievous wrong to children : the 
divine light of intelligence within them is not the 
property of any one else, however good, learned^ rich, 
et noble, to be repressed or extinguished by him at his 
pleasure : and it is the paramount int^est of the State^ 
that it should shine in each, however poor, as brig^htiy 
as is compatible with the requirements of that manuat 
labour, which is the inevitable lot of so lai^e a por- 
tion of the human race. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I may be 
permitted to call the attention of Englishmen, and 
especially of English statesmen, to the urgent interest 
of this subject in reference to the honour and great- 
ness of our common country. Standing simply on the 
ground of universfil humanity, it would be difficult to 
overrate its importance ; and it is a palpable t^iwfer- 
statement of the truth to say that he who causes two 
human beings to be intelligent, where previously 
only ond was so, renddrs far greater service to man- 
kind, than the vaunted benefftctor who causes two 
blades of grass to grow, where only one blade ^ew 
before. Such increased fertihty of the earth's soil 
might be the consequence cif an empirical discotr»y, 
and be sterile of further results ; while greater richness 
in the soil of the mind would ensure improvement, not 
only in agritculture, but in many other things besides^ 
—^ more enlightened sense of social oblig;atidns, and 
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a nobler embodiment of all that beautifies life, in per^ 
petually widening circles of discovery, invention, and 
progress. But, omitting this, which ought in itself to 
be a sufficient motive of action to any man, it is obvious 
that the general intelligence of a people is a material 
element in the balance of power, and this is. so certain,^ 
"^hat in a conj9iict hdtween any two nations,^ equal 
in aU other respecte, as, for example, in population,, 
natural resources, bravery and hardihood, the ultimate 
triumph would reasonably be anticipated for thal^ 
nation, in which inteUigence was most widely dijQTused^ 
Now when reference is made, at the present day^ to 
the excellent elementary instruction which is given 
in schools in Germany, it has become the fashion 
to speak contemptuously of the result, on account 
of the superiority which we derive from our free 
presd> oui" free institutions, and our habit^ of self^ 
government ; and we are requested to believe that in 
this way, an Englishman who can neither read nor 
write, is superior to the German peasant who can 
cheer his leisure hours with music, and enjoy the im- 
perishable productions of genius which we embalmed 
in his own expressive and powerful language. But 
whateyer portion of truth there may be in this view 
of the subject, in respect to Germany, it is evident 
that we cannot pretend to maintain the same su- 
percilious tone, concerning elementary instruction in 
the United States, wherein every advantage which can 
possibly accrue from free institutions and habits of self- 
government exists, in at least as great a degree as in 
England, and where, perhaps, a larger field is opened 
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for individual energy and enterprise. In regtird t& 
the United States^it is plain, that every advance in the 
education of their people, unaccompanied by a similar 
advance among'st ourselves, distinctly adds to their 
relative power* For this reason, when it is known 
that in the year 1852, an overwhelming* majority of 
the citizens of New York decided in favour of a system 
of free schools in that city, the merchants, shopkeepers, 
and artizans of Liverpool and London, if they consul- 
ted their own interests, would never rest, until they had 
induced the Legislature to let them introduce a similar 
system amongst themselves. And in like manner^ 
when an English statesman who looks far into the 
future, is told that this very system has within the few 
years been adopted, or is likely soon to be adopted, by 
all other free states of the Union, such a fact, combined 
with the continuance of ouip own imperfect educational 
arrangements, ought to suggest to him matter for re^ 
flection, less pressing, but not less profoundly important, 
than if he heard that Congress had passed resolutions 
for trebling the American Army, or for increasing their 
Navy by twenty large Screw Steamers of thie line. 

These principles, when fully stated, are so self-evi- 
dent, that a prudent statesman would act on them with 
perfect confidence, although he did not distinctly dis- 
cern the precise mode in which, at any given time, 
they were operating to the disadvantage of his own 
country. But ^ven amongst Legislators there are 
some who view with distaste all general reasoning's, 

* The vote was carried by 39,076 to 1011 — a majority of nearly 
39 to 1. 
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taid who^ in matters of this kind^ require somethings 
more specific to convince their understandings or 
stimulate them into action. And unfortunately, there 
is ample evidence, in this case, of the specific manner 
in which the English people, in a point intimately con- 
nected with their national power, are exposed to detri- 
ment, in consequence of defective education. I do not 
allude to the great progress made by New Englanders 
in mechanical and manufacturing skill, manifestly as 
this has been promoted by their generally cultivated 
intelligence, and valuable as that skill must be in 
adding to the resources of the Union. Important 
information on this head is contained in the 
Special Reports of Mr. Wallis and Mr. Whitworth, 
two of the Commissioners appointed to attend the 
Exhibition of Industry in the City of New Yorkj 
which were printed amongst the Parliamentary Papers 
of last Session, and which, at the time of their publica- 
tion, attracted much attention and occasioned some 
uneasiness. There is, however, such a vast fund of 
inventive ingenuity in the manufacturing districts of 
Great Britain, that there does not seem to be any real 
danger to the empire on this side, and every new de- 
velopment of constructive powers in New England or 
any other country, should rather be cordially welcomed, 
as adding to the common stock of human inventions. 
But what I would press on the serious notice of all 
Englishmen is the effect which the superior education 
of the Americans now has, in giving an advantage to 
the commercial marine of the United States over our 
own. On this point, most painful evidence was given 
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to the world in Papers relating* to the commercial 
marine of Great Britain, which were presented to 
both Houses of Parliament in 1848. It is there 
proved, by commumcations from various British Con- 
suls/ that American captains and seamen are now on 
the whole, superior to our own, and this superiority is 
mainly attributed to the better education of the cap- 
tains, and to the better education and stricter sobriety 
of the seamen. Nay, moreover, it actually appears 
that, at the time to which these communications refer^ 
American ships, in consequence of that superiorily, not 
only obtained^ almost invariably^ a decided preferetiee 
over British shipSy hut generally a higher rate of 
freight. Now when we reflect that, hitherto, enlai^ed 
experience has shewn that the naval supremacy of a 
nation rests, eventually, on the superiority of its com- 
mercial marine ; and when we further know that the 
tonnage of the American shipping! now very nearly 
equals that of our own, it becomes unpleasantly plain 
to the meanest capacity that the neglect of the Legist 
lature to provide a superior education for the mass of 
the people, is putting in jeopardy the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain^ 

The facts contained in these Parliamentary Papers 
on the commercial marine did not escape the notice 
of those departmenta of Government which received 

* See the commnnications of Consul Barclay, Consul Peter, and 
Yice-Consal Lingham and others, from page 381 to 397 inclasiTe. 

t The tonnage of the United States in 1852 was 4,138,440, for a 
free population of 19,987,573 persons. That of the British Islands 
in the same year was 4,424,392 for a population of 27,621^862 
persons. 
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the information. The unrivalled excellence^ in speed 
and internal accommodations^ of the American Liners 
plying' from Liverpool to Boston and New York^ had 
long* been known^ as well as the circumstance that 
they had almoBt entirely driven British vessels out of 
competition with them^ but the explanation of this 
result remained a mystery to all but a few observers, 
until a lig'ht was thrown upon it by the British 
Consuls in America. It is now one of the most 
remarkable instances on record, how a nation may 
be directly punished, throug'h its material interests, 
for the neglect of its moral duties. Many a country 
gentleman had gone on spending large sums of money 
on fox-hunting or horse-racing ; perhaps, if he had 
loftier aims, munificently subscribing towards the 
building of a church, but leaving the superintendence 
of the parish school to inexperienced or prejudiced 
hands, allowing the schoolmaster a salary oae-third or 
one-fourth of what he would pay his butler, scoffing at 
the suggestion that it was insufficient if the children of 
the poor were merely taught to read the Bible, express- 
ing alarm at what, if he ever heard of it, he deemed 
the wild idea of providing national education from 
local rates, but little thinking, all the while, that by 
his prejudices and omissions he was endangering the 
naval greatness of England, for which, perhaps, he 
would willingly have laid down his life. Now, how-^ 
ever, the result df these omissions became palpable, 
and it was determined to interfere by legislation* 
Accordingly, in 1850, Mr. Labouchere, who had 
himself travelled in the United States, and who wa» 



then President of the Board of Trade^ brought for- 
ward a Bill for improving the condition of Masters^ 
MateS; and Seamen in the Merchant Service, by whid 
examinations were established for all persons intending 
to be Masters or Mates of ships trading with foreign 
ports, and certificates of competency were instituted 
for every applicant reported by local examiners to 
have passed such examinations satisfactorily, and to 
have given sufficient evidence of sobriety, experience, 
ability, and general good conduct on shipboard. At 
the same time, Mr. Labouchere expressl}' accounted 
for his proposing such a measure, although no ex- 
aminations or certjficates of competency were re- 
quired of American naval captains, by pleading the 
general superiority of the education which was pro- 
vided for the people in the United States.* 

This Bill was passed into a law in the same session 
of Parliagient, and is, I have reason to believe, workings 
satisfactorily. On the whole, it reflects special credit on 
Mr. Labouchere and the administration to which he be- 
longed, on account of the courage and discrimination 
which they evinced, in departing from the ordinary 
principle that the excellence of all which has a com- 
mercial value should be left to depend on the simple 
operation of supply and demand. There were excep- 
tional reasons why that principle should, in this 
instance, be departed from, and on this account, 
imputations of logical inconsistency were wisely dis- 
regarded. But still, it is impossible to avoid per- 
ceiving that this Act is merely combating symptoms 

* See Appendix D. 
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of a disease^ without attacking the disease itself— that 
it is, in fact, very far from being* a thorough remedy 
for the evils which the Parliamentary Papers brought 
to light. It is to be observed that it was alleged that 
the English Captains were defective, not in seamanship 
and professional skill, but in general intelligence ; and 
although such intelligence might be promoted by an 
examination which would of necessity be mainly pro- 
fessional, 3^et this stimulant could not, for a moment, 
be compared with the general, healthy effect of being 
educated in such Public High Schools as exist in 
Boston,* Cambridge and New York. Moreover, even 
if this Act of Parliament did attain its object in regard 
to the Captains, it does not in any way supply what 
was defective in the seamen, for whom no examinations 
were instituted, and for whom they would have been 
impolitic. It is to be remembered that no imputa-^ 
tion is here made against them, any more thap against 
the captains, that they have declined in nautical skill, 

• ** The course of instruction should embrace the first principles 
of natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive genius, 
and practical skill in the useful arta| can be fostered ; such studies 
as navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and 
kindred studies which are directly connected with success in the 
varied departments of domestic and inland trade, tdth foreign 
commerce, with gardening, agriculture, the manufacturing and 
domestic arts ; such studies as astronomy, physiology, the history 
of our own state and nation,the principles of our state and national 
constitutions, political economy, and moral science ; in fine, such 
a course of study as is now given in more than fifty towns and 
cities in New England.'* — Extract from a Report on Public High 
Schools by Mr. Barnard, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education. 
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bod any alle^tion of this kind might safely be 
dismissed, at once^ with the same incredulity as the 
idea of their having", in the slightest degree, degenerated 
from the courage of their ancestors. Nor is it to !» 
supposed that they have not made positive progress, 
during the last fifty years, in elementary instruction 
and in sobriety* Probably no one who has had lonj 
experience of the merchant service would hesitate to 
admit that, in both these respects, there has been a 
decided improvement, within his own recollection, and 
it may be assumed as undisputed that English seamea 
are as skilful and brave as they ever were, and at the 
same time, better educated* and less addicted to drink 
But the really essential point is this, that, owing to 
Judicious laws, there has sprung up, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, in another nation of the same blood and 
speaking the same language as our own, a race of 
sailors who are equally skilful in their vocation, and 
who are, at the same time, somewhat more generaDy 
intelligent and sober than English sailors. And it is 
found by experience, that this difference, together with 
somewhat of a similar difference in the captains of the 
two nations respectively, tends to give a distinct ad- 
vantage to their commercial marine. Now for. this 

* Lord John Russell has noticed with just praise, as a syuaptoxn of 
improTeinent, the letters written by common soldiers imd sailors from 
the seat of war during the present year. Many of them are in the 
highest degree racy, graphic, manly, and touching. Still this will be 
allowed to prove nothing as to the proportion of individualB in the 
navy, much lesjs in the Commercial Marine^ who could write audi 
letters. As many as 30 per cent of the men in England and'Waks, 
who married in 1851^ signed the Marriage Register with inark3 oa]gE« 
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inferiority ift the English sailors there seems to bp 
only one adequate remedy — ^and this is to take dv^ 
that our own system of elementary instruction shall 
universally^ and in every respect^ be just as good as in 
any one of the United States. It .is true that there 
are some counties of England from which scarcely any 
qf the labouring classes are ever likely to go to sea ; 
stUl) no one would seriously proppse to majce a dis^ 
tinction between them a^^ the maritime coiintiea iu 
favour of the latter — thus girding a luminous be|t of 
intelligence ropnd t]ie internal darkn^s of the island ^ 
and so the simple fact remains^ that in order to compiet^ 
with the American comiaercial marine^ and maintain 
the naval supremacy of i(|reat Britain^ no res(W*c^ if 
left but to make arrangements for in$)iring to every 
child amongst us^ precisely as gQpd an education: as 19 
given to children in New England. 

And it is not perhaps yet too late. We can scarcely, 
indeed, i^gain the precedence which Milton oucq 
claimed for England^ of teaching natipns how to live. 
That Y^^ath of glory, ^^ despised and flung aside'' by 
oyrselves, has been nobly earned by the State of Mas-f 
s^chusetts, and now blooms on the brow of this oi;ir 
younger brother. The depraved condition erf the 
juvenile population in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and in 
other pafts of England, is rather a lurid b^iacpn tQ 
warn nations how they ought not to Hve. Still, if com- 
prehensive measures are adopted speedily, much may 
yet be done to recover sonxe of those advantages which 
others have. fairly won over us by stricter and more 
active cJbjBdiwee to the moral lawft>f God'» univ:eri?e. 

c 
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IBveu in Massacliusetts^ the schools hav^ only reached 
their pi^sent point of excellence during the last 20 
years^ and without doubt, there is still room for im- 
provement in this, as well as the other States of New 
England* It is recorded by Mr. Siljestrom, that at 
the time of his visit to America, the education of tk 
people in New Jersey, and likewise in Pennsylvania, 
with th^ exception of Philadelphia, was comparativelj 
very little advanced: and although the system of 
common schools is now universally in operation in tlia 
State of New York, some time may elapse before it 
will be so effective there as in Massachusetts. Th6 
same remark applies to the Western States, especiallj 
as the thinness of their population and the urg*ent de- 
mands of labour will, for some time, be an obstacle to 
the fall developement of their intellectual resourcesi: 
If, however, many successive years are allowed to pass 
away proportionately unimproved by Eng'land, while 
the Americans are perfecting their educational arrange- 
ments ; if, deterred by disg-ust at unscrupulous acts and 
writings of annexationists, and misdeeds of the Federal 
Government, or paralj^zed by religious jealousies, of 
influenced by platitudes concerning' the danglers of 
knowledg'e, and common-places respecting* the supposed 
irreverent spirit engendered by democratic institutions, 
our Le^slators persist much longer in their present 
course of comparative inaction ; and commit the enor- 
mous blunder of supposing* that by a system of Parlia- 
mentary grants in aid of voluntary contributions, we 
shall be able to compete with a free people, of the same 
race, and with the same population as our own, who will 



maintain universally^ by local rates^ sudi schools aa 
now exist in the State of Massachusetts^ England may 
suffer fatally from this delusion. In case a deplorable 
conflict should then arise between the two countries^ 
sterner courag*e and daring; indeed^ or greater self- 
devotion, could not be evinced than would be in the 
cause of the United Kingdom ; — that is evidently im- 
possible ; — but there would be brought into action, in 
the free states of America, an intense energy, a redun- 
dancy of mental power, a fertility of resources and a 
faculty of adaptation to unexpected emergencies, of 
which those who rest satisfied with the scraps of mental 
food doled out to so large a portion of our own popula- 
tion have, at present, no conception. Change of coun- 
sels may then come too late; and a future generation 
may lament, in vain, the infatuated apathy of their 
fathers, by whom good examples were slighted, and 
opportunities thrown away. 
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EVIDENCE. 



ANSWERS of Mr* Webster respecting the Common 

Schools of New England. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of New 
England interferes with the special religious 
tenets of any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians ? 
I believe that the system of instruction in the com- 
mon schools of New England does not interfere with 
the special tenets of any denomination of Christians, 
and horn the state of opinion on which that system 
pests^ no less than from the laws that regulate it, I am 
persuaded that such interference, if attempted by an 
individual teacher, would cause him to be removed from 
his place. In fact, the teachers of the pubhc schools 
are paid by assessments upon the property of all deno- 
minations alike, and care being taken by law that what 
is to be taught in the schools shall be unobjectionable 
to all denominations, the different denominations are 
equally careful to see that the law is entirely respected. 
2; Is it within your knowledge that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they re- 
spectively belong ? 
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I think that children in New England are^ to a re- 
markable eztent^ practically instructed in the tenets of 
Christianity entertained by their respective families^ 
but not in the public schools. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

Direct religious instruction is given to children in 
New England by their parents^ by the clergymen, and 
by Sunday schools, which collect together the children 
of all classes and conditions in life, according to the 
religious tenets of their families, and which employ a 
^eat many more teachers than are employed in the 
week-day schools. In these Sunday schools^ and also 
in private families, catechisms and other manuals are 
often used, such as conform to the religious opinions 
of the parents of the children. It is perhaps important 
to be added, that in New England, everybody, or al- 
most everybody, is capable of reading, and young per- 
sons read books of religious instruction as early as they 
read other books. I do not know how religious in- 
struction could be made more general or more effectual 
ihan it is in New England by these several means. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New England 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the reli- 
gious sentiments and to the promotion of mora- 
lity? 

I have no doubt that the system of instruction in 
the free or common schools of New England promotes 
religious sentiments, encourages a reverence for the 
Scriptures, and tends always indirectly, and some- 
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times directly, to the formation of a religious cliaracter 
in the pupils. The morals of the children are always 
carefully watched by their teachers. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 
of that system j and what are the main grounds 
on which your approbation or disapprobation of 
it is founded ? 
I have been familiar with the New England system 
of free schools for above 60 years, and I heartily ap- 
prove of it. I owe to it my own early training". In 
my own recollection of these schools there exists, to 
this moment, a fresh feeling of the sobriety of the 
teachers, the good order of the school, the reverence 
with which the Scriptiu'es were read, and the strictness 
with which all moral duties were enjoined and en- 
forced. In these schools, or it may be partly by my 
mother's care, I was taught the elements of letters se 
^arly, that I never have been able to remember a time 
when I could not read the New Testament, and did 
not read it. Many moral tales, and instructive and 
well-contrived fables, always so alluring to childhood^ 
learned by heart in these schools, are still perfectly 
preserved in my memory. And, in my own case, I 
can say, that without these early means of instruction 
ordained by law, and brought home to the small vil- 
lages and hamlets for the use of all their children 
equally, I do not now see how I should have been 
able to become so far instructed in the elements of 
knowledge as to be fit for higher schools. 

In my opinion, the instruction communicated in th« 
free schools of New England has a direct effect for 
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g^od on the morals of youth. It represses vicioua 
inclmations ; it inspires love of character; and it 
awakens honourable aspirations. In shorty I have no 
conception of any manner in which the popular repub-^ 
lican institutions under which we live could possibly 
be preserved, if early education were not freely fur-^ 
nished to all, by public law, in such forms that all 
shall gladly avail themselves of it. Although a little 
beside the immediate object of these inquiries, I may 
be permitted to add, that, in my judgment, as the pre- 
sent tendency of things, almost everywhere, is to 
extend popular power, the peace and wellbeing of so^ 
ciety require, at the same time, a corresponding exten-.* 
sion of popular knowledge. 

Daniel Webster* 

11 October, 185 U 



ANSWERS of Mr. Everett respecting the Common 

Schools of Nerv England^ 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of New 
England interferes with the special religious tenets 
of any particular denomination of Christians ? 
There is, and from the nature of the case, can be^ 
no such interference. The schools are supported by a 
tax laid upon the whole people of the cities and towns 
in which they are situated. They are under the imme- 
diate control of school committees, chosen by popular 
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election. If any one sect, haying a preponderance 
among* the people, should attempt to exercise it by 
giving a sectarian character to the school committee^ 
and through them to the instructors of the sehoolS; 
the other sects, though in a minority, would take the 
alarm* In a word, it is a fundamental principle of 
the whole community that the schools shall not be sec- 
tarian ; and what all agree in is of course sure to take 
place, in a popular government. A portion of Scripture 
is daily read in most schools, and some kind of devo- 
tional exercise generaUy performed by the instructor. 
This is done in such a manner as not to offend any 
serious person ; and in this there is no practical diffi* 
culty, where people act in good faith ^ and there is no 
temptation to act otherwise in this respect. 

2. Is it within your knowledge that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong ? 

In nearly all the religious societies of New England 
there are (as far as I am aware) Sunday schools, 
taught by the young men and women of the society, 
under the general direction of the pastor. These 
schools are not charity schools for the poor, who get 
no instruction in the course of the week, but religious 
schools for aU classes. The instruction is of course in 
conformity with the tenets of the denomination to 
which the school belongs. It is usually kept in the 
church, or in some vestry or other apartment con* 
nected with it. 



r 
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8. If they do receive such instruction^ what are the 

ag^encies by which it is communicated to them ? 

This question is answered in the reply to the second 
question. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction 

pursued in the common schools of New Eng-land 

indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 

religious sentiments and to the promotion of 

morality ? 

I answer this question decidedly in the affirmative* 

PubKc opinion requires of all persons connected with 

the schools a constant observance of all the practical 

duties of religion and morality. A schoolmaster de-* 

cidedly failing in either would instantly lose his place. 

A considerable portion, often a majority, of the school 

committee, are clergymen. With respect to the actual 

condition of individual schools, much of course must 

depend upon the force of character of the teacher, and 

upon the state of society from which the children who 

attend the school are gathered ; but the religious and 

moral tendency of the system is uniformly good. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 

of that system j and what are the main grounds 

on which your approbation or disapprobation of it 

is founded ? 

I think our school system, in theory, perfect j in 

practice it varies, of course, with local circumstances. 

I do not know much personally of the schools, except 

in th© neighbourhood, where they are excellent. 

The great merit of the system is, that it is a public 

provision for the education of all the children. The 
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^hools are so good that the children of the wealthy 
are sent to them from choice ; hence there is nothing 
eleemosynary in their character. They are free and 
gratuitous^ without being in reality or appearance 
charitable. As the burden of taxation falls on the 
rich, the children of the poor get a good education 
gratuitously, and ail classes mingle together in the 
schoolroom. 

This would be good, I think, in any country j in 
ours it is an essential part of our general social system. 
I send my child to the public school in Cambridge, 
because it is the best within my reach. If there were 
^ private school where he would be better taught, I 
might think it my duty to send him to it ; but I should 
regard this as an evil. 

Edward Everett. 

Cambridge, 30 September, 1851. 



ANSWERS of Mr. Bancroft respecting the 
Common Schools of iVew JEkgkmd. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 

instruction adopted in the common schools of New 

England interferes with the special religious tenets 

of any particular denomination of Christians ? 

Every New England town has inhabitants attached 

to different denominations of Christians j they all unite 

cordially in support of the common school system. 

Everybody takes an interest in common schools; 
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and Calvinists, and members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churchy and Unitarians, and Baptists, and 
Methodists, and Catholics (where there are Catholics), 
give them their support, and have no reason to appre* 
hend any interference with the special religious tenets 
of their respective denominations. 

2. Is it within your knowledge that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong ? 

Children educated in common schools practically 
receive instruction in the tenets of the religious deno- 
mination to which they respectively belong, and re- 
ceive it apart from the common schools. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

Such instruction is communicated at home, under 
the direction of, or by their parents, at the Sunday 
schools, by the respective ministers of the different 
denominations, and generally by such agencies as the 
parent, or the Church of which he is a member, may 
adopt. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction 
pursued in the common schools of New England 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 
religious sentiments and to the promotion of 
morality ? 

The common school system of instruction in New 
England has been of incalculable service to the pro- 
motion of morality, and makes the whole population 
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susceptible of a higher degree of knowledge on sub- 
jects connected with religion. I could hardly use 
language strong enough to express my sense of the 
benefit done by the common school system to the 
character^ vigour of enterprise, morality, industry, 
general self-respect, love of liberty, respect for law, 
and attainments in religious knowledge, of the people 
of New England. 

Geobge Bancboft. 



ANSWERS of Bishop Eastbubn respecting the 
Common Schools of New England. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of 
New England interferes with the special re- 
ligious tejiets of any particular denomination of 
Christians ? 

As far as I know there is no interference by any of 
those who have charge of them with the religious 
tenets or predilections of the pupils, and I do not 
believe that such interference is practised. 

2. Is it within your knowledge that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong ? 

8. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 
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Although in these schools the oply religious instruc- 
tion conveyed is that afforded through the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures at the opening of school, and that 
which is incorporated necessarily^ more or less, with 
the studies pursued hy the pupils, yet this deficiency 
is elsewhere made up to a very great extent, not only 
hy the teaching of the clergy in their churches, hut hy 
the powerful instrumentality of our Sunday schools. 
The pupils of these Sunday schools, it is important to 
hear in mind, are not confined to the poorer classes, 
hut consist of the children of the parishioners of our 
various congregations, without distinction as to their 
position in life. 

4. In your opinion is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New England 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 
religious sentiments and to the promotion of 
morality ? 
I think so. A general respect for religion and its 
institutions would be promoted by that sj^stem. It i$ 
a fact that no one suspected of entertaining irreligious 
sentiments would be employed as a teacher in the 
common schools. 
6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 
of that system ; and what are the main grounds 
on which your approbation or disapprobation of it 
is founded? 
Although I individually should prefer arrangements 
under which the tenets of my own Church were directly 
teught in the common schools, yet, on the whole, I 
approve of the present system, becauaa it ensures the 
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means of providing a more efficient system of instruc- 
tion than could permanently be maintained for all 
the children of the commonwealth in any other way. 

Manton Eastbubn^ 

Bishop of Massachusetts* 



ANSWERS of Mr. Appleton respecting the 
Common Schools of New England. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of New 
England interferes with the special religious 
tenets of any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians? 

I do not believe the system adopted in our common 
schools interferes with the special religious tenets of 
any particular sect of Christians. Such is the zeal of 
our various religious denominations, that if any reli- 
gious instruction, other than the reading of the Bible, 
was introduced by the teachers, complaint would be 
made, such as would compel the masters or teachers 
to resign their situation. 

2. Is it within your knowledge, that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them do 
practically receive instruction in the tenets of the 
religious denomination to which they respectively 
belong ? 

To this question I answer in the affirmative. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them? 



vj 
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Formerly, in New England, it was generally the 
custom for parents, after the church service on Sunday, 
to instruct their children, hy hearing* them repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, 
and to read to them from the Bible and other religious 
works. This custom is, I am led to believe, to a great 
extent discontinued ; and, as a substitute, it is almost 
uniformly the case that the various denominations have 
connected with their society and place of worship Sun- 
day schools. But to speak more within my own 
particular knowledge, (I belong to the Episcopal 
Church, and for more than thirty years have taken an 
active interest in the Sunday school of our parish and 
others), the children of parents the most favoured as to 
property, those of mechanics, and those of the mo^ 
humble in the community, meet together on Sundays, 
and are instructed according to their age and under- 
standing. They are taught the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and instructed in the Church Catechism, and 
such books as are approved by our bishops and other 
clergy, by religious young men and women, under the 
general superintendence of the rector. Children are 
admitted as soon as they can read, and continue until 
they are at a mature age, when such as are inclined 
are formed into Bible classes, and there remain until 
they are at a suitable age in their turn to become 
teachers. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction 
pursued in the common schools of New England 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 
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religious sentiinQQtB aud to the promotion of 

morality ? 
No teachers would be approved or continued unlese 
of a moral and religious character. Their e:^ample 
would be followed to some extent by their pupils ; and 
I cannot doubt that the more education is advance^, 
the more morality is increased and vice lessened. 
' 6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 
^ of that system ; and what are the main grounds 

on which your approbation or disapprobation pf it 

is founded ? 
Generally, I do approve of the system, believipff it 
4o be better than any other within my knowledge ; and 
the main grounds on which my approbation is founded 
may be foimd in the foregoing replies. 

W. Applbton. 

Boiton, Haseacliusetts^ 11 Oct. l^^l. 



ANSWERS of Mr, Winthbop respecting the 
Common Schools of New England. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of in- 
struction adopted in the common schooU of New 
England interferes with the special religious 
tenets of any particular denomination of Christ 
tians? 
Not the slightest ; on the contrary, I believe tha^ 
the system of common school instruction in Massa- 
chusetts is in p^fect harmony with the express pro- 
vision of our State constitution^ that ^^ all religi%itfL 
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secte and denominations demeaning' themselves peac^ 
ably and as good citizens of the commonwealth, shall 
be equally under the protection of the law, and no 
subordination of any one sect or denomination to 
another shall ever be estaolished by law/' I may add, 
that there is an express prohibition in our statutes of 
the purchase or use, in any of the town schools^ of 
^^ any school books which are calculated to favour the 
tenets of any particular sect of Christians f and at 
least one instance has occurred of a teacher being dis- 
missed from his office for persisting* in efforts to give 
sectarian instruction. 

2, Is it within your knowledge, that, apart from 
the common schools, the children educated in 
them do practically receive instruction in the 
tenets of the religious denomination to which they 
respectively belong? 
It is ; I speak, of course, in regard to such children 
as have fallen under my own observation j but what is 
true of them is undoubtedly true of almost all. 
Parents are not accustomed to look to the week-day 
schools for the religious instruction of their children. 
They look, at most, for that general religious influence 
which may result from the recognition of God and of 
his word, in the daily prayer or reading of the Scrip- 
tures with which our schools are commonly opened* 
To suppose, then, that the children do not practically 
receive instaruction in the tenets of the religious deno- 
mination to which they belong, is to suppose that 
they are either abandoned without any religious instruc- 
tion whatever, or that their parents and pastors are 
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indifferent to the tenets of their own denomination. 
Neither of these ideas could be entertained for a 
moment by those who know anything" of New England 
clergymen, or of New England fathers and mothers. 

8. If they do receive such insfcruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

The pulpit, the Sunday school, and the fireside. 
There is no lack, certainly, of doctrinal discourse and 
instruction in the pulpits of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church with which I am associated ; while the cate^ 
chisms of the Church, and the tenets of the liturgy 
are diligently taught in the Sunday school of the 
parish. It is not to be doubted that, in most families^ 
there is a greater or less degree of attention paid to the 
religious education of the children. The Bible, the 
prayer-book, the hymn-book, are the familiar manuals 
of parental teaching, and the influences of home are 
thus brought in aid of the instructions of the Sunday 
school and the pulpit. 

4. In your opinion, is the S3^stem of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New England indi- 
rectly favourable to the cultivation of the religious 
sentiments and to the promotion of morahty ? 

In the highest degree. The mere influences of the 
order, the discipline, the obedience, and the ^^ good be- 
haviour" which belong to a well-kept school, and which 
it is made the duty of our teachers to enforce, are, I 
need not say, of the utmost importance in establishing 
moral habits and inculcating moral principles. Indeed, 
were our schools to do nothing more than to supply a 
stated and innocent occupation to our children, keeping 
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them from idleness, and from the temptation to mis- 
chief, of which it is the parent, for six days out of 
seven, their importance to the prevention of immorality 
and vice could hardly be overrated. It is, however, 
among* the positive duties which our law imposes on all 
instructors and teachers, ^^to exert their best en- 
deavours to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction, the prin- 
ciples of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to 
truth f and the pupils of our normal schools, who are 
afterwards to become the teachers of our common 
schools, are expressly required to be educated ^^ in the 
principles of piety and morality common to all sects of 
Christians.*' 

5. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 
of that system j and what are the main grounds 
on which your approbation or disapprobation of it 
is founded ? 
I should find it almost as difficult to state the main 
grounds for my unqualified approbation of our common 
school system as I should to state the reasons for cherish- 
ing" the common bounties and blessings of Providence, 
— the light, the air, or the seasons. I cannot conceive 
of our getting along without them under a political 
system like ours. They are a vital part of our Govern- 
ment J they are our most efficient police ; our institu- 
tions would not enable us to provide any substitute for 
them. But apart from any consideration connected 
with the character of our Government, they seem to 
me the only effective means for promoting the intelli- 
gence, developing the energies, and elevating the cha- 

d2 
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racter of a whole people. Any voluntafy sy^stem of 
education must leave great numbers of children un- 
taught. It may be that among these neglected 
children are the persons whose natural capacities 
would have enabled them to do most for their fellow- 
men^ who, if their faculties could have been cultivated 
and developed, might have been foremost in art or 
science, in invention or enterprise, in literary, civil, or 
military pursuits. It is certain that oiu" American 
common schools have given their earliest, and some- 
times their only, education to not a few of our most 
distinguished men in all conditions of life. Universal 
education, freely offered to all, and of which all are, in 
a manner, constrained to partake, seciu'es to society the 
benefit of all the powers which God has bestowed upon 
all its members, and thus gives the strongest impulse to 
the progress of human civilization and improvement 
If New England has made rapid strides in anything 
good, or great, or valuable since its settlement, I 
think it has been primarily owing to her common 
Bchool system. 

KOBERT 0. WiNTHBOP. 
BostOD^ ^ October, 1851. 



ANSWERS of Mr. Gbay respecting the Common 

Schools of New England. 
1. Have you reason to believe that the system of in- 
struction adopted in the common schools of New 
England interferes with the special religious tenets 
of any particular denomination of Christians ? . 



J 
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Certainly not. The system admits the use of the 
Bihle without note or comment, and a simple prayer, 
morning* and evening, which ought to contain nothing 
offensive to any denomination of Christians. If anything 
thus offensive is introduced there or elsewhere, it is not 
in conformity with the system, hut an abuse of it ; and 
one which, though it may no doubt exist, must be rare, 
since I know no instance of it being made a matter of 
public discussion in the newspapers or elsewhere, 
though in this country everything is so discussed on 
which there can be two opinions. A single instance of 
a marked abuse of this kind would certainly attract 
public attention, and even those parents of the same 
peculiar tenets as the teacher, would join with all others 
in censuring him for introducing those tenets into a 
common school. 

2. Is it within your knowledg'e, that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong? 

Undoubtedly they do so. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

That of domestic instruction, and that of Sunday 
schools, which last have become very general of late 
years, and seem constantly becoming more so. In 
these, some of the most respectable young persons in 
the parish, of both sexes, who have finished their own 
education, but are not yet charg-ed with the care of 
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families^ teach the children in small classes in different 
parts of the church. 

4. In your opinion^ is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New England indi- 
rectly favourable to the cultivation of the religious 
sentiments and to the promotion of moraUty ? 
It is so, by affording special securities that the 
teachers shall be exemplary as moral and religious 
men. In consequence of the provision of law, that 
the masters shall be appointed and the schools go- 
verned by committees chosen by the inhabitants of the 
school districts themselves, and shall be supported by 
taxes assessed upon themselves, they of course take a 
lively interest in the government of the schools, and in 
the due application of the funds. Moreover, parents 
entertaining different rehgious sentiments are carefiil to 
see that the teacher introduces into the school no tenets 
adverse to their own. Watchful for these purposes, 
they are naturally watchful in all respects, and no one 
can be a teacher here, who does not, under this close 
scrutiny, maintain an unimpeachable character for 
morals and piety, for no parents, whatever they may 
be themselves, would let any other instruct their 
children. It is thus favourable in many other respects, 
but in none, that I now think of, peculiar to it as a 
sj'^stem. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 

of that system ; and what are the main grounds 

on which your approbation or disapprobation of 

it is founded ? 

I do approve of it, and for these reasons, among 
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others : Because it is highly important^ for the security 
of society, in all free countries, and most so in the 
freest, that the children of all sects, classes, and condi- 
tions, since they must mingle together subsequently in 
the conflicts of life, should, from their earliest years, be 
intimately associated in similar pursuits (as they are in 
school) on terms of perfect equality : Because I believe 
that religion, like almost every thing else, is best taught 
in a school devoted to that single object j and see no 
more reason why it should be taught in connexion with 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the other branches of 
a common school education, than with any accomplish- 
ment, trade, or profession j its alliance with the former 
having probably originated in times when even the 
mere rudiments of learning were taught only by eccle- 
siastics : Because if taught it by those who are now as- 
sociated in their minds with the daily drudgery and 
discipline of the school-room, and whom, though young, 
they look on with respect, and especially if thus taught 
in the church and on Sunday, children will be likely 
to regard this study as something apart from their 
week-day tasks, and more sacred : Because the Sunday 
school teachers are themselves benefited by the lessons 
they give no less than their pupils are, since the best 
mode of acquiring a thorough knowledge of any sub- 
ject and a strong interest in it is to teach it ; and reli- 
gious education, as it should begin earlier, will thus be 
continued also later than any other, as it should be : 
Because while the use of the Bible and daily prayer, 
in which all may join without tasking their minds or 
their memories, tend to excite veneration for the Scrip- 
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tures, and for the Deity thus invoked, it does not seem 
to me that to omit the teaching* of the tenets of any- 
one religious sect, however true, in the common school, 
if they are properly taught elsewhere, has any more 
tendency to create indifference to them, than the omis- 
sion to teach them in the same schools with drawing, 
music, or dancing*. It is only on the assumption, that 
they ought to he taught in common schools, and that 
children should he made to believe* so, that their omis- 
sion could be deemed by them, or by anybody, an 
evidence of neglect, and thus countenance indifference ; 
which amounts to no more than this, that assuming 
they ought to be taught, they ought not to be omitted. 

F. C. Gray. 

Boston, 14 October, 1851 . 



ANSWEKS of Mr. Hillard respecting the Com- 
mon Schools of Nem Migland. 

1 . Have you reason to beheve that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of 
New England interferes with the special religious 
tenets of any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians ? 

My means of knowledge as to the results of the 
system of instruction adopted in the common schools 
of New England are derived exclusively from obser- 
vation of the public schools of Boston. So far as they 
are concerned, I can say, with confidence^ that the 
system does not interfere with the special rehgious 
tenets of any particular denomination of Christians. 
If, by chance, any such interference does happen in a 
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particular case, it can only incidentally or indirectly, 
and probably unintentionally ; and even to that extent 
it is a perversion and abuse of the system. The 
teachers of the public schools in Boston are annually, 
elected ; and having been for many years a member of 
the school committee, I can say positively that any 
teacher who should manifest, by acts or words, an 
intention to interfere with the relig^ious tenets of any 
pupil, would certainly lose his situation, as soon as the 
fact became known to the members of the school com- 
mittee. I have no doubt that the above observations 
apply with equal force to the other cities and towns of 
New England. 

2. Is it within your knowledge, that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which thej^ respec- 
tively belong ? 

It is within my knowledge, that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them do 
practically receive instruction in the tenets of the reli- 
gious denomination to which they respectively belong'^ 
This is the general rule, though there may be, and 
doubtless are, occasional exceptions. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

The system of Sunday schools, which is upiversal 
in New England, is intended to give, and does give, 
instruction in the tenets of the various religious deno- 
minations to which the children respectively belong. 
These school^ are not confined to the children of the 
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poor, and do not give secular instruction* A vCTjr 
large number of intelligent men and women in New 
England are engaged as voluntary teachers in these 
schools, and spend much time, not only in the discharge 
of their duties on Sundays, but also in preparation for 
them. Besides these schools, I believe it is the custom 
in many religious congregations in New England for 
the clergyman to devote a portion of his time to the^ 
special religious instruction of the elder children, at 
least, of his flock. The above is, of course, exclusive 
of the domestic religious instruction given by heads of 
families to their children ; a duty never neglected by 
religious households in New England. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New Eng-land 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 
religious sentiments, and to the promotion of 
morahty ? 
The system of instruction pursued in the common 
schools of New England is, in my opinion, indirectly 
favourable to the cultivation of the religious sentimente 
and to the promotion of morality. I could not believe 
otherwise, without believing ignorance to be the natural 
ally of religion and morality, a proposition which 
seems to me opposed alike to the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. Whatever expands and enriches the 
mind, appears to me favourable rather than unfavour- 
able to the growth of the religious sentiments and the 
promotion of morality. There have been many in- 
stances in the world of the combination of great 
powers and attainments with irreligion and immo- 
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rality^ but they form the exception rather than the 
rule. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 
of that system ; and what are the main grounds 
on which your approbation or disapprobation of 
it is founded ? 

Our system of public schools is the natural growth 
of our soil and the necessary complement of our system 
of self-government. I cannot conceive of the perma- 
nence of our institutions without a system of popular 
instruction. When, therefore, I am asked if I approve 
of the system, it is as if I were asked whether I ap- 
prove of laws and magistrates, of marriage, and of 
property. The sj^stem itself seems to me nearly per- 
fect, but, in its practical application, much will depend 
upon the character of the teachers themselves, and 
many degrees of excellence will be the result. In a 
country like ours, with no established religion, and a 
multitude of sects watching each other with jealous 
solicitude, it is quite impossible that the system itself 
should provide for distinct religious training, for reli- 
gious training must mean training in what the teacher 
himself calls religion. And this watchful supervision 
of one sect over another, also renders it impossible that 
a teacher should successfully attempt to imbue the 
pupils entrusted to him with his own peculiar views. 

There is one good and not very obvious result of 
our system of pubUc schools, which has always struck 
me as of some importance. In democratic communities, 
where all men are equal before the law, there is always 
a sense of heartburning likely to be engendered from 
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an observation of the inequality of fortune and con- 
dition among* men. The remedy to this state of feeling 
is to be sought in the cultivation of a genuine sympathy 
on the part of the more favoured towards the less 
favoured classes ; and nothing will more tend to pro- 
duce this sympathy than that the children of each 
should attend for a time the same schools : a man 
cannot but feel a life-long kindliness of heart towards 
one with whom, when both were boys, he sat upon the 
same bench, and learned the same lessons. That tlus 
good result should be obtained, it is requisite that the 
schools should be of such excellence that the more 
favoured classes should be willing to send their chil- 
dem to them, which in many, probably most, places is 
the case. 

Geo. S. Hillabd. 

Boston, 9 Oct. 1851. 



ANSWERS of Mr. Pbescott respecting the Com- 
mon Schools of New Enghnd. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of New 
England interferes with the special reli^ous 
tenets of any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians ? 
I have not, nor do I well see how it can well be so. 
The members of the school committees are chosen by 
the votes of all the inhabitants of the respective towns, 
comprehending every variety of religious denomina- 
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tion. The committee representing* them would of course 
allow no system of instruction which favoured one 
denomination at the expense of the others. 

2. Is it within your knowledge, that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them do 
practically receive instruction in the tenets of the 
reli^ous denomination to which they respectively 
belong" ? 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

It may be as well to answer the second and third 
questions together. 

There can be no doubt that while the school edu- 
cation gives no direction towards any particular sect, 
the child must receive this direction from its parents 
at home, or from the teachers in the Sunday schools, 
which are to be found, I believe, among every deno- 
mination of Christians. There is hardly any child, I 
should imagine, in such abject cii'cumstances, as not to 
come under the influence of one or other, and usually 
of both of these causes, by which he is maintained in 
the religious tenets of his parents. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the schools of New England indirectly 
favourable to the cultivation of the religious sen- 
timents and to the promotion of morality ? 

I should say directly favourable to both. The morn- 
ing exercises are usually preceded by the reading of a 
portion of the Scriptures, and thus a reverence is in- 
culcated in the child for the sacred volume, and the 
teachings it contains, as the guide of his life. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that the reg'ular course 
of the school discipline is favourable to moral culture. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 
of that system ; and what are the main grounds 
on which your approbation or disapprobation of 
it is founded ? 

I believe no other system of instruction would be so 
favourable to the education of the great body of the 
people ; and such an education is of the last importance 
to a republican government like ours. If the system 
were made to comprehend religious instruction, this 
instruction must necessarily be accommodated more or 
less to the doctrines of some particular sect. This 
would render the school inaccessible to those children 
whose parents were unwilling to expose them to the 
risk of imbibing such doctrines. On the present plan, 
all of every denomination may receive an education 
fitting* them for the duties of this life ; and while no 
one is taught any special religious tenets, all are taught 
that reverence for religion which is a good basis for 
those particular tenets which may be inculcated else- 
where. 

W. H. Prescoti\ 

7tb October 1851. 



ANSWERS of Mr. Sparks respecting the Common 

Schools of New England. 
1 . Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of New 
England interferes with the special religious 
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tenets of any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians ? 
From the nature of our political institutions, it would 
seem impossible that there should be any such inter- 
ference. The constitutions of the several States, as 
well as that of the United States, allow entire freedom 
of opinion and worship to every citizen. Schools are 
required by law in every township, and local taxation 
is authorised for their support. The taxes are levied 
upon a uniform principle, without reference to religious 
opinions j and there is probably not a public school in 
New England in which the parents of the pupils are 
not of different denominations. It would be obviously 
impossible, therefore, under these circumstances, for 
such a school to exist, if the teacher were to attempt to 
inculcate the tenets of any one particular sect, or to 
interfere with those of any other, 

2. Is it within your knowledge that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong ? 
They certainly do, but the amount of instruction 
must of course depend on the zeal with which the 
parents of the children maintain their religious faith, 
and their devotedness to the denomination to which 
they belong. Experience has shown, that the existence 
of a variety of sects constituting one community, enjoy- 
ing equal rights and privileges under the laws, and 
acting upon each other by example, rather tends to in- 
crease than diminish their zeal, and prompts them to 
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communicate to their children religious instruction 
according to the views they entertain. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

Sunday schools may be regarded as among the prin- 
cipal agents. These schools are found in almost all 
the parishes in New England, and are designed ex- 
pressly for religious instruction. Suitable books are 
provided for the purpose. Clergymen and other per- 
sons properly qualified are the teachers. Several of 
the denominations also distribute large numbers of reli- 
gious tracts suited to children and young persons. 
Moreover, the parents themselves naturally exercise 
an important agency, either by direct instruction, or 
by putting into the hands of their children such books 
as will enlighten or establish their religious sentiments. 

4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New England in- 
directly favourable to the cultivation of the reli- 
gious sentiments and to the promotion of morality? 

I cannot but think so. The books used in the 

schools, although they do not inculcate the dogmas of 

any particular sect, nor any special form of worship, 

are nevertheless of a moral and religious tendency* 

No others would be tolerated ; nor would a teacher of 

known immorality, or of sceptical views in religion be 

allowed to have the charge of a school. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you d^approve 

of that system ; and what are the main grounds 

on which your approbation or disapprobation of 

it is founded ? 
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A system may fairly be judged by its results. In 
this respect, the system of common schools in H^ew 
England claims unqualified approbation. It has ex- 
isted two hundred years, and I am not aware that the 
people of any country or community have exhibited 
the fruits of moral and religious culture in a more emi<- 
nent degree, than the inhabitants of New England. 

Jabed Sparks. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Oct. 13th» 1851. 



ANSWERS of Mr. Tickngr respecting the Common 

Schools of New Englcmd. 
1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of 
New England interferes with the special re<- 
ligious tenets of any particular denomination of 
Ghristiane ? 
I have been familiar for above 40 years with the 
practical working of the New England common or free 
schools, in which the children of all conditions in life, and 
all sects in religion, are educated together, from about 
the age of four to about the age of 16 ; and I am satisfied 
that these schools in no way interfere with the special 
religious tenets of any denomination of Christians. The 
simple fact, which, I think, will be questioned by 
nobody amongst us, that children, until several years 
at least after the period when they leave the common 
schools, follow, with extraordinary uniformity, the re- 
ligious tenets of their respective famiUes, seems to me 
to render this point certain. It seems to me also to 

E 
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be rendered certain by another well-known fact, viz., 
that each separate religious sect in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and perhaps in each of the towns and cities 
into which the State is divided, is in a minority ; and 
therefore if any one sect were, through the teachers of 
the free schools, to influence the religious tenets of the 
children committed to their care, or even attempt to 
influence them, the other sects, constituting* a great 
majority of the people, would unite in correcting- the 
evil, or, if that could not be done, would overthrow the 
whole system, which is completely and always in their 
power, and which would certainly not be sustained by 
them if it interfered with the rehgfious opinions of 
their children. 

2. Is it within your knowledg'e, that apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong ? 
The instruction of children in the special tenets of 
religion was, until Sunday schools became common 
among* us, chiefly given in weekly catechetical exer- 
cises and familiar explanations of Scripture by the 
minister of the congregation to which the children 
belonged. But for the last thirty years Sunday 
schools, in which children of all conditions in life are 
taught together, have been increasing in numbers, 
until now hardly a congregation in New England is 
without one, in which the special religious tenets of the 
families of the children are inculcated on the children 
themselves, under the immediate direction of their 
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clerg*yman^ by such teachers as he selects from amohg^ 
his own people.. Nearly all the children continue 
in these Sunday schools as long as they continue in 
the free common schools, often longer, and not unfre- 
quently tiU, in their turn, they become teachers of a 
generation younger than themselves. I say nothing 
of domestic instruction in religion, which has always 
been common in New England from the first settlement 
of the country, and is so still. It may be well, how- 
ever, to add, that there are a few children in our free 
schools who do not attend Sunday schools. These 
children, with rare exceptions, belong to one of the 
three following classes : — 1st. They are the children of 
Irish immigrants, who penetrate everywhere, and are, 
therefore, not unfrequently found in localities where 
they have no church, priest, or Sunday schooL 
2d. They are the children of Quakers, or other persons 
who disapprove either of all Sunday schools, or of 
those to which they can have access, and teach their 
children at home ; or, 3d. They are too young, and 
have not learned to read, or become otherwise fitted for 
Sunday schools ; these last being more numerous than 
either of the two other classes, but coming to the Sun- 
day schools when they are old enough. Still, the 
entire number of children who are taught in our free 
or common schools, and who do not go to our Sunday 
schools, is small in New England, and will, I think, 
always be inconsiderable,^ wherever the different sects 
in religion are made to feel that they alone are respon- 
sible for the religious education of the mass of children 
growing up in the families belonging to their respective 

e2 
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faith^ because this responsibility awakens their zeal^ 
and makes them provide means to educate religiously 
not only the children of their own congregations, but 
also all other children whom they can draw within 
their influence, establishing, as they often do in New 
England, Sunday schools, merely to gather in, from 
all quarters, children who, from the low condition of 
their families, or any other cause, are left without 
proper religious training. 

On the Separation of Doctrinal Teaching in Heligion 
from the Teaching of the Common Schools. 
I will say a single word on the New England 
system, regarded as one that separates all teaching in 
the free schools from all teaching of religious doctrines. 
I deem it to be a system favourable to the cause of 
religion, and for this, among other reasons : Our free- 
«chool teachers must everywhere be selected mainly 
from a regard to their skill in teaching on common 
subjects ; and though no teacher, believed to be an ir- 
religious person, would be appointed in New England 
any more than in Great Britain, or could keep his 
place after he was known to be such, still the main 
qualifications for which he would be chosen would be, 
in their nature, connected with elementary knowledge 
on common subjects, and a power of communicating it 
But the Sunday-school teachers, who are at least 
three times more numerous in New England than the 
teachers of the free schools, are selected for their 
known interests in religion, and serving without pay, 
can be prompted by hardly any motives but those 
arising from zeal for religion, from love of the occupa- 
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tion, and from a sense of duty. Moreover, nothing is 
taught in the New England Sunday schools but Chris* 
tian morals, natural theology, the evidences of Christi- 
anity, and its practical and doctrinal claims, the free 
schools on week days being so abundant, and of such a 
character, as to render all teaching of secular suljects 
on Sundays unnecessary and unbecoming. Religious 
teaching, therefore, »is I think, by this very separation 
from other teaching, made more thorough, earnest,, 
and effectual. The children feel that their unpaid 
teachers can have no interest in the matter different 
from their own, and an attachment, founded on reli- 
gious sympathy, often grows up between the Sunday- 
school instructors and the Simday-sehdol scholars, as 
well as among the scholara themselves, which lasts 
many years ; sometimes through life. In this way 
Sunday schools, and the religious training of children 
have become as well settled a part of the New England 
system of instruction as the free schools on week days, 
and quite as successful, each, as I believe, being made 
more effectual by its separation from the other. Reli- 
gion, however, gains, I think, the most by . their 
separation. 

3. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 
agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 

Special religious instruction is communicated in 
different ways ; oftenest and most systematically by 
Sunday schools, the aggregate number of whose 
teachers throughout New England is very much 
greater than the aggregate number of teachers in the 
common schools. But besides the Sunday schools 
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which generally use manuals^ the children often reoave 
oral instruction from their clerg')'men, and from per- 
sons selected for the purpose^ in Bible classes and in 
other ways ; regtilar meetings of the Sunday -schod 
teachera of each school are also held by their clergy- 
man, in order to advise and direct the teachers in the 
management of the children ; and, in some denomina- 
tions, catechetical exw'cises with the children are still 
used, more or less, a mode preferred, I believe, by the 
Homan -catholics. But, as a general remark, each 
denomination of Christians feels it to be its duiy to 
provide, in some way or other, for the careful religfious 
training of the children whose families belong to it, and 
is not only able and desirous to do so, but really does 
it faithfully. Any teacher of a free school who should 
interfere with this recognized system of things would, 
I think, find it impossible to retain his position as a 
teacher. But I never heard of one that attempted it. 
4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction 
pursued in the common schools of New England 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 
religious sentiments and to the promotion of 
morality ? 
I have no doubt that the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the free schools of New England tends greatly 
to the preservation of social order, to the diffusion of a 
spirit of inquiry for the truth, and to the cultivation of 
religious sentiments, and of a sense of duty to man and 
to God } and I think it would be difficult to find a sen- 
sible man born in New England, of any religious per- 
suasion, who would give a different opinion. 
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6. (Jenerally^ do you approve or do you disapprove 
of that system ; and what are the main grounds 
on which your approbation or disapprobation of 
it is founded ? 
I believe the system of the free schools of New 
Eng^land to be a wise system of moral police^ to support 
which the property of all is rightfully taxed; and^ I 
will add, — ^having* lived two or three years in Germany^ 
and long'er in other parts of Europe,— that I believe 
this New England system to be more effectual than 
any system of teaching* has yet been made elsewhere to 
secure the well-being of a State. And, fiirther, that 
such a persuasion of the inherent benefits of our free 
schools is the settled conviction of a vast majority of 
our people, is, I conceive^ made certain by the fact that^ 
while the laws of Massachusetts require the several 
towns, in proportion to the number of children they may 
contain, to provide to a certain extent, for the educa- 
tion of all the children within their limits, hardly a 
town in Massachusetts, — perhaps not one of above 800 
into which the State is divided, — fails annually, by a 
popular vote, based on universal suffrage, to provide 
for such education to a greater extent, and at a greater 
cost, generally much greater, than is required by law. 
This spontaneous, uniform^ and so to speak, universal 
assent of the voters, in a population of nearly a million, 
annually asked for, and annually given afresh, in the 
shape of a somewhat burdensome tax laid by them- 
selves upon themselves, seems to me, considering the 
general intelligence of these voters, and the thorough, 
trial of two centuries to which the free schools amongst 
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US have been subjected^ to bo a proof of the excellence 
and efficacy of the system^ as decisive as can be asked. 
My remarks have g'enerally been limited to Massa- 
chusetts, my native State, but they may be applied to 
all New England with little or no modification ; cer* 
tainly with none as to the instruction of children in the 
special reli^ous tenets of any particular denominatimi 
of Christians. 

Geobge Ticknob. 

Boston, 10 October, 1851. 



ANSWERS of Mr. Longfellow respecting the 
Common Schools of New England. 

1. Have you reason to believe that the system of 
instruction adopted in the common schools of New 
Eng*land interferes with the special religious teneto 
of any particular denomination of Christians ? 

Z have no reason to think this to be the case. It is 
certainly possible^ that an over-zeabus instructor may 
think it his duty to inculcate particular doctrines in 
his prayers^ or in the school-books used. This, how- 
ever, could hardly be called a defect of the system, but 
rather a defect in its application, and can always be 

2. Is it within your knowlec^e that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them 
do practically receive instruction in the*" tenets of 
the religious denomination to which they respec- 
tively belong? 

To the best of my knowledge, the children of the 
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common sclfiools are thus instructed. I suppose 
there are not many families in New England^ the 
young'er members of which do not receive this kind of 
instruction. By families in New England^ I mean 
New England families, 

8. If they do receive such instruction, what are the 

agencies by which it is communicated to them ? 
The chief agencies are the education of the fireside 
and the Sunday schools. 
4. In your opinion, is the system of instruction pur- 
sued in the common schools of New England 
indirectly favourable to the cultivation of the 
religious sentiments and to the promotion of 
morality ? 
I give an aflSrmative answer to this question, and 
have no doubt that such is the result. Were it other- 
wise, the common schools must long ago have been 
abandoned as worse than useless. 

6. Generally, do you approve or do you disapprove 

of that system ; and what are the main grounds 

on which your approbation or disapprobation of 

it is founded ? 

. I very heartily approve of the system, on the ground, 

that by it the means of education are given freely to 

every one ; and however poor a man may be, he feels 

that the education of his cliildren, to a certain point, 

is secured to them, and that good morals will be taught 

them, and their religious sentiments cherished and cul-^ 

tivated. 

Henby W. Longfellow. 
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State House, Boston, 29 September, 1851. 



Evidence of the Rev. Dr. Bamas SearSy Secretary 
of " The Massachusetts Board of Education,*' 

Arr you Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education ? — I am, and have been so since 24 Novem- 
ber, 1848. 

Had you any previous connexion with the public 
schools ? — I was educated in them till I was about 15 
years of age, and I afterwards taught in them six 
winters. For the last 20 years I have been engaged 
chiefly as an instructor in literary and theological se- 
minaries, and was member of the Board of Education 
from 1842, to the time of my appointment as secretary. 

Does your oflScial position necessarily make you ac- 
quainted with the working of the Massachusetts system 
of common schools in its principles and in its details ? 
— It does, necessarily ; I am in direct communication 
with the common schools of all the towns of the State j 
not only do all school committees make their annual 
reports to me, but I visit all parts of the State, aided 
by two assistants, besides the clerk, who is always at 
the office. 

Will you be so good as to explain the precise form 
and extent of the religious instruction which is given 
in the common schools ? — One of the most striking 
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features in our institutions is the existence of our townff 
(which are equivalent to townships in the North of 
England) as free corporations ; and as in other mat- 
ters^ so also in the manag'ement of schools^ the greatest 
degree of freedom is left to these towns or their com- 
mittees that is consistent with the general unity of the 
Government ; consequently^ a great div^sity exists in 
regard to the form in which religious instruction is given 
the schools. Religion is not taught as a matter of 
theology^ according to the forms of the Catechism, 
but is generally inculcated as a matter of devotion and 
of Christian morals. The Scriptures are almost uni- 
versally used in some way in the public schools. 

In the eighth annual report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, printed in 1845, it was stated 
that out of 308 cities and towns in the commonwealth, 
the Bible was then used in the schools of 268 towns, 
ns a regular reading book prescribed by the school 
committee, and that in the schools of 88 towns, it was 
used either as a reading book, or in the exercises of de- 
votion. Have j'^ou reason to believe that the proportion 
of schools in which the Bible is so read is at the present 
time nearly the same as in 1846? — It is my belief that 
it is read decidedly more than it was at that time j but 
less as a reading book, and more in connexion with re- 
lifidous exercises. 

Is there any difference of opinion prevalent as to 
the extent to which the Bible should be used as a text- 
book in the schools ? — ^There is ; but this difference does 
not arise from sectarian or irreligious considerations, 
but is solely connected with the different views which 
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are entertained upon the different processes of in- 
struction. Very many persons of deeply religious sen- 
timents are of opinion that it is more favourable to tbe 
religious character of the young* that the Scriptures be 
used for devrotional purposes rather than as a text-bodL 

When the Bible is used for devotional purposes, 
what is the precise manner in which it is so used?— 
Select portions are read^ sometimes by the teacher, 
sometimes by the first class^ sometimes by a pujnl se- 
lected by the principal for the purpose^ and sonietimes 
by all the members of the school^ who are able ta read 
fluently. 

Is the Bible read at the commencement of the 
school? — Usually, at the opening* of the m^raing 
session ; in some schools, the morning' exercises^ begin 
with the reading" of select portions of Scripture^ the 
mnging of school hymns, and a brief prayer, extempo. 
raneous or written, or sometimes a psalm, or the liord's 
Prayer. This, with a few practical remarks^ some- 
times constitutes the whole of the religious exercise, 
but it is left optional with the teacher. 

Upon whom does the selection of prayers, psalms, 
and hymns depend ? — Upon the teacher^ the use of the 
Bible as a text-book would depend upon the committee, 
but the committee would leave entirely to the teacb^ 
the precise manner in which he would perform the de- 
votional exercises of the day. The committees ore re- 
quired by law to prescribe text-books, but they do not 
prescribe the precise mode of teaching' and discipline, 
or of religious exercises, though they often make 
friendly suggestions ; only when obvious abuses e^t 
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do they interfere with their authority ; they must, at 
the outset, be satisfied with the moral as well as intel- 
lectual and literary qualifications of the teacher. 

Can you tell me the precise number of schools in 
which the Bible is now read as a regular reading* book 
prescribed by school committees ? — ^The State collects 
statistics, which are presented to the public by the 
secretary; since 1845, that precise question has not 
been deemed necessary, and therefore has not been put 
to the teachers or committees. But, as I said before, 
I have reason to believe that there is an increased use 
of the Bible. We have frequent discussions on these 
subjects before the associations of teachers, and having 
attended these, I am satisfied that the fact is as I have 
just stated. 

Do the Roman Catholics raise any objection to the 
presence of their children in the schools when the Bible 
is read ? — Very rarely ; I have known an instance 
where Roman Catholic parents preferred that their 
children should enter the school at the close of the 
morning devotions. In one of our manufacturing 
towns, the school committee allow the children of 
Roman Catholics to use the Douay version, if they 
prefer, when their turn comes, to read in the same 
school where others read in the common version. In 
one of the schools of the city of Lowell, I saw a Roman 
Catholic teacher, who had been regularly chosen by 
the school committee ; the children of that school were 
from Roman Catholic families. 

Do the Roman Catholics ever maintain separate 
schools for the education of their children ? — I have 
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known but a single instance of the kind since enterm^ 
upon the duties of my office^ and that was in Fall 
River. I was recently informed^ however, by the 
school committee of that town^ that the children were 
leaving* those schools and returning to puldic schook 

What has led to the change ? — The parents see that 
those children who attend the public schools make better 
progress in their studies^ approximate more to the 
character of the natives^ and have better prospects for 
success in life than those who attend the separate 
schools; that they lose their brogue at the public 
schools; that their manners are decidedly improved; 
while^ at the same time^ their religious opinions are 
not in any way interfered with by the teacher. 

In the several districts have the Roman Catholica 
raised any objections to the presence of their children 
in the schools ? — Not to my knowledge. There are 
very few Roman Catholics in the rural districts. They 
are mostly in the cities and manufacturing towns ; I 
mean by the phrase ^^ manufacturing towns/' not only 
the large towns, where cotton and woollen cloths, and 
the like, are manufactured, but the numerous towns 
where boots, shoes, and other articles are made. 

Have you heard any complaints made to you by 
any Roman Catholic, that his religion has been inter- 
fered with in the schools ? — Not in a single instance, 
either from a Roman Catholic or by any other person, 
have any such complaints come to my ears, either 
directly or indirectly. 

And should you have been likely to have heard of 
such complaints if they had been raised ? — Certainly, 
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if they existed to any considerable extent. There 
might have been single instances, and I not have heard 
of them. 

Have you any reason to doubt that a boy who goes 
through a regular course of instruction in the common 
schools would leave them with the same religious 
opinions as when he entered ? — Not the least, whether 
he be a Boman Catholic or a Protestant. 

What are the checks on the appointment of improper 
persons as teachers ? — In the first place, as you are 
aware, the law provides, that only such persons as, 
upon nomination, are found to have suitable qualifica- 
tions, both literary and moral, shall be appointed as 
teachers ; in the next place, committees of superinten- 
dence are chosen by the people, with reference to their 
being suitable persons to execute these laws ; in the 
third place, it depends upon the discretion of these 
committees, who are themselves responsible to their 
constituents. In the very nature of the case, these 
committees will pay attention to the moral demands of 
the community ; and if they permitted any sectarian 
influences to creep into the school, the constituents 
would take care to prevent the continuance of such 
abuses, by the appointment of a new committee at the 
annual election. 

Would a teacher who attempted to propagate his 
own sectarian opinions be removed from his situation ? — 
Undoubtedly he would be removed by the school com- 
mittee, in whom alone the authority is vested by law* 
I wish you to understand that I deem this an essential 
part of our system, that the control is not exercised by 
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State authorities^ but by the authority of the Ibcal 
committee ; not even the Board of Education have the 
power of removal, or any direct control over the 
schools. 

Should you make any representation to the school 
committee, if it came to your knowledge that there was 
an improper teacher in the schools imder its super- 
intendence ? — I should, as any other individual in the 
commonwealth would be likely to do. If, however, you 
mean to inquire whether that is one of the duties of my 
office, I answer. No. We jnay give advice, to be sure, 
but we regard those as local affairs, and the comaiittees 
are expected to attend to their own business. 

Is it within your knowledge that, apart from the 
common schools, the children educated in them do 
practically receive instruction in the tenets of the 
religious denomination to which they respectively 
belong? — They do. In the first place, each family 
has, or may have, its own religious instruction ; in the 
next place, most of the children attend some Sabbath 
school; and, in the third place, they are generally 
connected with some religious society or church. For 
the most part, parents see to it, that all these three 
modes of religious instruction are faithfully employed ; 
in other instances, benevolent individuals and societies 
endeavour to bring all the children of the ignorant and 
vicious under the influence of Sunday schools and of 
religious worship, in some one or other of the rdigious 
denominations. In some cases, parents prefer either to 
give or to superintend the religious instruction of their 
children, and for that reason keep them from the 
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Sanday schools^ ratber than from any indi£fereiic6 tb 
their religious education. All these parties, instead of 
looking* with jealousy upon the common schools, regard 
them as rendering most important aid, by preparing 
the minds of the young to receive intelligent views 
and hold intelligent opinions, on the subject of religion. 
Do you think that the system of instruction pursued 
in the common schools of New England is indirectly 
favourable to the cultivation of the religious senti- 
ments? — I have no doubt of it, whatever; and I. will 
add further, that I believe that it is directly so, and in 
a very high degree. It is a general sentiment among 
committees and teachers that moral education founded 
on the religious sentiment is indispensable to the 
highest success of the schools ; that all the other ends 
both of discipline and instruction, are better answered 
where there is a high moral and religious tone of 
feeling. At the teachers' conventions, associations, and 
institutes, both in public lectures and discussions, the 
importance of religious instruction is generally made 
very prominent. Everybody that writes on the subject 
or speaks on the subject, no matter to what party or 
sect he may belong, presents it in the same light. 
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TABLE of Oeildbrn in the F^ Schools of Six Cities and Towns of UaMO/Awtfi, 
who receiye, or have reoetyed, Eeliipous instraction in Free Sunday Schools; the 
Six Cities and Towns heing taken as an ayerage in this respect. 



NAME 

•f the City or 

Town. 



Boston 



Anbotkb . 



I 
& 

s 

% 



Fall Biver 



BOXFOBD . 



WaTLAiNS . 



22 



24 



i 



24 



6 



XiOWBLL 



7 years 

and 
upwards. 

4 years to 
16 years 



ditto 



S 

si 



I 



g5 



8,762 



ditto 




8,070 



850 



1,814 



179 



691 






68!^ 



1,065 



IIU 



126 



ditto . 



14 j8 years to 
16 years 



192 



2,209 



Total 



98 



1,987 



78 



•I 

iz; 



Remarks 
on the 462 ChOdrea ia 
the last ooluam. 



100 



49 



186 



53 



68 



174 



13,496 



12,026 



26 



48 



1,008 
(«) 



462 



Their teaeherr thiak dat 
nearly all these 100 childia 
receive relig^iom instraction a 
home. 

They are reported to be. 
'* with scarcely an exceptido, 
very young, or <du]dren of re- 
cent immigrants." 

Like the last generally, bii 
there are Qaakers aaMn; 
them, who are taught at home, 
of course. 

OeneraQy yery young f tiie 
Return says, '^nearly all ^ 
children in this town, whom 
old enough, attend Sundtj 
School." 

No report is made of tbor 
26, hut it is beHeyed the B^ 
port from Bozford a]^ 
equally well to Wayland. 

There are only a few chil- 
dren in the Howell Higli 
School and in its 13 gpramimr 
and intermediate sohools hen 
reported, who are undra' eigii 
years old, and the ocmsequenM 
is, that in their 46 primazy 
schools, where children ma; 
remain till they are eight yeus 
old, out of 2,153 present, Iflt 
March 1852, there were 1,374 
who were attending Home Sun- 
day school. 
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Notes. 

The tax for the support of schools is laid in proportion to^ 
the whole number of children in a city or town between the 
ages of five and 15^ whether they go to the free schools or not, 
but each locality determines at what age its own children may 
attend schools. In general the limits are four and I69 but it 
is rare that any above or under these years are refused^ if they 
or their parents desire that they should attend. 

The 22 schools in Boston from which returns were obtained 
were all the schools in the city in which children above seven 
years old are taught^ viz« the Latin School, the High English 
School, and the 20 grammar schools ; besides these 22 schools, 
however, there are 190 dame schools, or ^^ primary schools,' 
scattered all over the city, in which above 11,000 children, 
under seven years old, are taught to read, but as these children 
are rarely fitted from their age, or their knowledge, to receive 
such instructions as are given in our Sunday schools, no report 
was asked concerning them. As the children get to be seven 
years old, and can read pretty well, they generally pass at 
about the same time into the grammar schools and the Sunday 
schools : thus much for Boston. Similar remarks may be ap- 
plied to the return of the 2,209 children from Lowell, where 
the children under eight years old are all in primary schools. 

In the small towns, however, of which Boxford and Way- 
land are examples, and in all localities where the population is 
sparse, the case is different. In such places the same schocJ 
receives all the children in its neighbourhood, from three or 
four years old to 16 or upwards. And, finally, in towns, like 
Andover and Fall River, where in gpme portions the popula- 
tion is dense and in others sparse, a mixed system is adopted ; 
some of the schools receiving only children from four to seven, 
or from seven to 16, and other schools receiving tliose of all 
ages from four to 16 ; but whether the schools are arranged 
according to the ages of the children, or according to their 
proficiency, or according to any other system, all this being left 

F 2 
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to the school committee of ieach locality, the practical fact is, 
that between the age of seveii and 18^ nearly all the children 
of Massachusetts^ who are taught in the free week-day schools, 
pass through the Sunday schools of the religious sect to which 
th^ir respective families belong. 

These 1,008 are generally^ and indeed I think they are with 
few exceptions the oldest children in their several schools, and 
such as have already completed a course of Sunday-school 
teachings. Thus in Boston, in the Latin school, where boys are 
fitted for the University, 83 out of 117, who were present, had 
been in the Sunday schools, and had left them, and in the 
High English School, 67 out of 171. Indeed, taking Massa- 
chusetts thi^ough, it will, I think, be found that those in its free 
schools, who, on any given day are not members of some Sun- 
day school, are in general either the oldest, who have been 
through a Sunday school, or the youngest, who are not yet 
fitted to enter one. The only qualification of the last remark 
worth making, regards the Catholic Irbb immigrants, who are 
scattered all over the State, and are therefore sometimes living 
in places where their own religious institutions are not found, 
and where of course they have no Sunday schools for their 
children, but the number of such is small. 

The six cities and towns in the preceding Table are regarded 
as furnishing an average result as to the number of children 
between seven and 16 years old in the free school of Massa- 
chusetts, who receive religious instruction in free Sunday 
schools. Each of the six was taken as a representative town 
or city ; thus Boston is the capital of the State, standing on the 
sea-coast, and is essentially commercial and manufacturing in 
its character, with the largest population on the smallest space. 
Andover is the town that covers the largest area of any in the 
State, and is agricultural, but has several manufacturing vil*^ 
lages within its limits. Fall River is chiefly manufacturing, 
but it has farming lands, and being situated on a navigable 
river, is partly commercial. The small towns of Bpxford on^ 
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Wayland are as purely rural and agricultural as any among us. 
Lowell, on the contrary, is as purely manufacturing, being the 
largest city of that class lA the United States, and depending 
almost wholly on its cotton and woollen fabrics. Taken toge- 
ther, the six contain just about one- fifth of the population of 
the State^ and were selected because it was believed they would 
present a true view of the condition of all Massachusetts in 
relation to the religious education given in Sunday schools to 
the children fotod in the free week-day schools. 

It should perhaps be noted that, owing to the extraordinary 
rigour of the season, January 1852, when, with the exception 
of the city of Lowell, all the preceding facts were collected, 
the attendance of the children at school was somewhat below 
the average, and that for the same reason, the proportion of 
boys w'as rather greater than usual, as in Boston, where out of 
the 8,070 children present, 4,144 were boys and 3,926 were 
girls. 

Barnas Sears, 

Secretary of the Board of Education. 
State Hoase,-^Boston, 4 March, 1852. 
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APPENDIX A, 

Sir Charles Lyell in his well-known work, entitled, 
"A second Visit to the United States of North America/^ 
has g^ven an excellent account of the Massachusetts 
system of common schools ; and the 10th Report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, containing a valu- 
able report on the same subject by Mr. Horace Mann, 
the then Secretary of that Board, has been reprinted in 
England. It may therefore be assumed that nearly 
every well-informed Englishman who takes an interest 
in such subjects, is acquainted with the main features of 
that system. Still, for the convenience of readers who 
may not be acquainted with either of those publications, 
an extract is subjoined from a volume written by Mr. P. 
A. Siljestrom, entitled '^ The Educational Institutions 
of the United States, their character and organiza- 
tion,'' — which I had not the pleasure of reading, until 
nearly the whole of the preface to these pages was 
already written. It is translated into English by 
Erederica Rowan, and was published last year. 

Mr. Siljestrom is a Swedish gentleman, who made 
a special visit of inquiry to the United States, at the 
expense of the Swedish government. I cannot too 
strongly recommend his work to intelligent readers of 
all classes j and lest any one may be deterred from 
perusing it by the speciality of the topics mainly dis- 
cussed in it, it may be useful to observe that it contains 
incidentally dispassionate notices of various phenomena 
in American Institutions, and for the most part 
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thorougUy sound g^eneralizations on them^ such as ar£f 
beyond the reach of any hasty traveller, and are not 
easily to be met with elsewhere. 

" Massachusetts, like all the New England States, is^ for 
administrative purposes, divided into towns or townships. 
These townships vary much as regards extent and population ; 
but^ according to the last official statements^ which I have had 
an opportunity of consulting^ in Massachusetts they comprise, 
on an average, an area of little more than half a Swedish mile 
in extent, with a population of about 2300 souls.* 

To the township^ the time-honoured Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nity, has been entrusted the care of popular education, as well 
as the care of the poor, the maintenance of roads and bridges, 
&c. For this reason, each township has the right, if it deem 
it advisable, to divide itself into two or more school districts, 
determined by geographical limits, but in every respect inde- 
pendent of all other civil and ecclesiastical relations, each 
assuming the rights and duties which will be detailed in the 
sequel. Such division into districts has, in the greater number 
of cases, taken place. In the School Report of 1850, mention 
is made of 315 townships, and 3749 districts,t which, for an 
area of about 800 English square miles (which is the extent 
of the State), and a population of about 800,000, gives about 
twenty school districts (and schools) for every two Swedish 
miles, and one school for every 200 inhabitants. 

If circumstances should render it advisable, two or more 
districts bordering on each other may unite and form what is 
there termed a union district, for the purpose of establishing 
a common school for the elder pupils, each district having a 
separate school for the younger children. 

Districts bordering upon each other, but belonging to 
different townships, may likewise form union districts for the 
establishment of a common school ; but not without the con- 



* It may be assumed ia general that a town (or township, as it is called in 
some localities) in A.merica does not on an average contain more than from 2000 
to 3000 inhabitants. It must be remembered that the town or commune stands 
in no relation to the church. The congregation in America consists of a certain 
number of souls, but is in no way connected with territorial divisions. 

By the term city is meant a town with especial privileges, a different system of 
administration, and generally with a greater number of inhabitants. While in 
the town, administrative matters are usually settled directly by the people, in the 
cities they are left to some delegated authority, such as a mayor, alderman, &c. 

t This number refers indeed to the schools, but it may, without much fear of 
misstatement, be applied to the districts likewise. 
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sent of the respective townships in which the districts aro 
situated. 

In like manner, two township, provided neither ha^ve more 
than 2000 inhabitants, may join for the common support of 
a so-called high school. Townships, as well as districts, are, 
as regards their relations to the schools, considered as bodies 
corporate, and may thus hold property, summon, and be sum-r 
moned, before courts of justice, it being merely required cm 
their side that they be legally constituted, and that they keep 
regular minutes of their proceedings. 

. Each town, however small it may be, is bound to maintain 
at least one school, in which instruction is imparted during 
six months of the year ; or two or more schools, the period of 
instruction in which shall together form a term of six months. 

Every town comprising 100 fa^milies or households, is bound 
to maintain one school throughout the year, or two scho(^ 
each during six months in the vear, &c. 

Every township comprising 150 families, must maintain tm 
schools during nine months of the year, or three schools, each 
during six months, &c. 

Every township comprising 500 families must maintain. tu>o 
schools throughout the year, or three schools, each during 
eight months, &;c. 

In these schools are taught reading, spelling, writing, arith. 
metic, English grammar and geography, and good behaviour. 

Each township comprising 500 families must, in additicNi 
to the schools already mentioned, maintain a school in which 
(together with the branches named above) instruction shall be 
given in the history of the United States, in geometry, algebra, 
land surveying, and bookkeeping; and this school must be in 
activity at least Jiine months in the year.* These schools are 
denominated English high schools, 

. Townships comprising a population of 4000 souls, must, in 
addition to the schools already enumerated, maintain one in 
which instruction shall be given in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, in general history, logic and rhetoric, besides all the 
branches taught in the other schools. Such schools are called 
Latin high schools. 

All these schools are open, without distinction, to every 
child in the community, who has attained the age required, 

* TovvDS comprising less than 500 families are at \\berij, if they deem il 
advisable, to tax themselves for the purpose of maintaining schools such as those 
mentioned in the text. As a general rule, the law may indeed be considered as 
merely determining the minimum which each town is bound to perform, without 
prohibiting any additional obligations which it may take upon iteelf. 
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the two last mentioned class of schools being in common ibv 
the whole township^ whereas the district schools are only open 
to the children of the respective districts in which they are 
situated. 

According to the official report of 1850, there were in the 
State of Massachusetts 25 townships coming within the cate* 
gory that obliges them to maintain a Latin high school ; and 
if each familybe assumed on an average lo number five indi- 
viduals, there were 65 townships in the category which involves 
the obligation to maintain an English high school. This gives 
on an average one English high school on about every third 
square mile, and for every 12,300 inhabitants; and a Latin 
high school on about every seven or eight Swedish square 
miles, and. every 32,000 inhabitants.* 

Townships not included in either of the above categories 
may^ nevertheless, as before observed, maintain such schools, 
on their own account, or conjointly with other townships 
similarly situated ; or they may make agreements with such 
townships as are legally bound to maintain high schools, tp 
admit their children. 

The amount of the sum to be levied in each township for 
the salaries of the teachers^ and for providing fuel for the 
schools, is determined in a yearly meetmg of all the voters of 
the township. The right of voting in this, as in all other 
questions of local administration, is vested in every male 
citizen above the age of 21, who has resided in the State 
during the year, and in the township during the six months 
immediately preceding the meeting, and who has during the 
two preceding years contributed to the State or county taxes 
In some part of the State ; as also in every citizen who is by 
law exempt from taxation, but who is otherwise qualified.^ 

If the townships be divided into districts, the sum granted 
has next to be distributed among these. This . repartition 
likewise takes place in the usual town meeting, but the law 
does not determine any proportion to be observed in the dis- 
tribution ; and in practice various, and sometimes incongruous, 
principles prevail on this point. Thus, in some townships, the 
school rates are equally divided among all the districts ; in 
others, only part of the sum granted is thus distributed, and 
the rest in proportion to the number of children in each di&- 

* As will be seen in the sequel, and for reasons which will there be stated, 
the enactment of the law relative to the EpgUsh and Latin high schools, is by no 
means strictly carried out. 

t With the exception of paupers. These ar9 the sam^ qualifications as are 
required in political questions. 
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Irict of tbe ages at which they are expected to frequent the 
schools, that is, from the age of 4 to 16 ; others, again, dis- 
tribute the grant in proportion to the number of persons above 
the age of 21 ; and some leave the distribution in the hands 
of the acting authorities, &c. As circumstances in the various 
districts of a township may be very different, one being rich, 
another being poor ; one paying a greater proportion of the 
school rate, another less; one being very populous, another 
but thinly inhabited ; one being extensive, another small, &c 
— it becomes a matter of some difficulty to choose a basis for 
the distribution of the rates, which shall call forth no oppo- 
sition. There is, however, one mode of adjusting the matter, 
which, as far as I am aware, has never yet been proposed, but 
which seems to me the only just one, because, setting aside 
all local interests, it is founded in the nature of the circum- 
stances which are to be taken into consideration. I mean, 
that as the rates are levied for the purpose of defraying the 
salaries of the teachers,'^ it would be tnore just to determine 
a maximum of pupils for one teacher, and a minimum for two, 
and then to distnbute the rates according to the number of 
the teachers. But for the purpose of establishing a beneficial 
control, as regards attendance at school, I would have the 
calculations made, not according to the number of children 
within the district that have attained the age required, but 
according to the number actually attending the schools. 

If a township be not subdivided into districts, it has further 
to tax itself for the construction and internal arrangements of 
as many school-houses as may be required, as also for the 
purchase of all necessary materials for instruction, &c. 

If the township be subdivided into districts, it is at liberty, 
if it be found desirable, to defray these expenses, otherwise 
they devolve upon the separate districts. 

Hitherto it has been the general rule that the districts 
separately have provided for these necessities, each in pro- 
portion to its means; but experience has shown that the 
school-houses, as well as the scnool materials, have been of a 
much superior quality, in the cases where the township has 
taken the duty upon itself. It is indeed self-evident that, in 
the latter cases, the expenses would be more equally divided 
among districts of unequal capabilities, while, on the other 

* Part of the town rates may indeed also be applied to the purchase of fuel for 
the warming of the schools ; but this item is very small in comparison with the 
salaries of the teachers ; and, besides, the fuel is often furnished in natura by the 
rate-payers, or is presented to the school as a gift, &c. 
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hand^ the total costs would be somewhat less (at leasts as far 
as concerns the school materials)^ in consequence of larger 
purchases being made. All persons conversant with the 
matter seem to incline towards the latter arrangement ; and 
of late years there has been a decided tendency to adopt it 
generally. 

All taxes, be they town or district taxes, granted for the 
support of the schools, are assessed by the town assessors, on 
the same principles as rule the assessments of the other town 
taxes, and they are collected by the same tax-gatherers.* 

The general executive power in every township is vested in 
the so-called select men, who are elected annually, and whose 
duty it is to convene the people on ordinary as well as extra- 
ordinary occasions; to carry out the resolutions of the 
meetings ; in a word, to put into execution all the adminis- 
trative measures of the township. The actual superintendence 
and care of the schools of the township are, however, entrusted 
to a school committee, consisting of three, five, or seven 
members, who are likewise elected annually. If the population 
of the township exceed 4000, the number of the members 
may be increased, but the additional number must not exceed 
six. 

In all loeidities, except in the city of Boston,t each member 
of the sdiool committee is entitled to a compensation of at 
least one dollar for each day devoted to the business of the 

* The following details relative to the basis of taxation may prove interesting 
to some readers. 

With regard to the district taxes, it is a rule, that each person be taxed in the 
district in which he resides for all personal estate, as also for such part of his real 
estate as be employed for his own use ; for all the rest of his estate within the 
township he must be taxed in the district in which the property is situated. All 
real estate and machinery belonging to manufacturing companies, are taxed in 
the district in which the said estate and machinery are situate ; and when the 
shares of such companies are taxed, deduction is made of the value of the said 
estate and machinery. 

AU land lying within one and the same township and possessed by one and the 
same individual, not residing in the township, must be taxed in one and the same 
district of the township within which the property is situated^ the town assessors 
being authorized to determine which district shall enjoy the advantage of this 
taxation. The same is applicable to aU such property as is understood by the 
word/* stocks'' in commerce and manufactures, which must also be taxed in the 
township wherein the shops, warehouses, factories, wharfs, Sfc, are situated^ 
although the proprietor may reside elsewhere. 

t It was considered that there would always be a sufficient number of qualified 
persons in this city ready to undertake the task without remuneration, and at 
present the school committees there do not receive fees ; but I have heard many 
complaints relative to this subject. The general rule in America is, to pay aU 
local functionaries, whether or not the law contain especial enactments on the 
subject ; and the above is merely given as an instance of an especial enactment of 
the kind. 
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^hools ; the town being, howeyer, authorized to fix ^ hij^ 
fee, should it be deemed advisable. 

The committee is bound to keep regular minutes of its 
proceedings, the expenses entailed diereby, as well as all other 
outlays necessarily incurred, being defrayed by the treasury <rf 
the township. 

By the side of diis committee is idaced another for each 
district, called 'Uhe prudential committee,^^ and consisfii^ oi 
from one to three members residing within the district, aod 
elected either by the township, or, if it be considered more 
desirable, by the respeotiye d^triets. 

The functions of the prudential committee ai:e to eoiaf&oe 
the inhabitants for all meetings relative to school matters, and 
to carry out the resolutions of these meetings ; in a word, the 
committee represents the executive power of the district in all 
matters concerning the schools ; nmd the inhabitants of the 
districts, one for all and all for one, are responsible for the 
lawful proceedings of the committee. The minutes of the 
committee proceedings are taken by a secretary appointed by 
the district. 

The special duties of the authorities named, in relation to 
the schools, are enumerated below ; and it must further be 
stated, that should the prudential committee neglect any of 
its duties, the school commitl^ee is not only entiiUed, but is 
bound to catry out what has been left undone.^^ 

Mr. Siljestrbm then enumerates those duties under the 
following heads— 1st, Building, fitting up and repairing 
of School houses^ providing fuel, school materials, &e. : 
Sndly. The appointment of teachers and aU matters 
connected therewith : Srdly. Plan of instruction, 
school books : 4thly. School discipUne ; and Sthly, In- 
spection of schools. Various other administrative ar- 
rangements are then successively detailed, for which 
the reader is referred to the original work. It need 
scarcely be stated that it would not be necessary 
to adopt them all servilely. For example, in order 
to afford the amplest security against sectarian 
teaching by schoolmaster^ it might be desirable to 
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Test the power of removal for that offence^ (and per- 
liaps for proved immorality or incompetence) in the 
Council on Education^ a power which the Massachusetts 
Board, for valid reasons, does not possess. But there 
is ample ability both in the Ministry and in the L^is- 
lature to arrange «,ll such details^ if they will serioasly 
take this matter in hand. 

The essential pFinciples, which oug'ht not to be sur^ 
rendered on any pretext, however specious, are, — l^t^ 
That the funds should m^mZ^ proceed from local rates; 
2ndl)^, That such rates should be expended by com* 
mittees elected by the rate-payers; 3rdly, That no 
advantage, directlj^ or indirectly, should be given to 
one religious denomination over another ; 4thly, That 
the minimum of subjects to be taught in the schools 
should be specified in an Act of Parliament. 

The expediency of making a certain amount of 
schooling compulsory for all born after a year from 
the day of the passing of such an Act, would be a 
subject for separate consideration. 

With a law embodying the principles above sug- 
gested, there is no reason why in ten years the ar- 
rangements for popular instruction should not be 
nearly as good in all English towns as they now are 
in Boston. 
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APPENDIX B. 

As there is a tendency to account for the religious 
zeal of the New Englanders solely by their descent, 
it is due to them to point out that it is likewise owId^ 
to a living principle, embodied and working in existing 
institutions. It is proper, however, to observe that 
there is no class amongst them of learned clergymen, 
such as we are acquainted with in England, who, 
uniting varied knowledge with zeal and practical ability, 
are scattered over the kingdom, and are such bright 
ornaments to the Established Church. This class b 
partly the result of our University endowments for 
young men, which afford so many facilities for studious 
leisure, especially to ecclesiastics, and the total absence 
of which is in itself to be lamented as a defect.* On 
the other hand, there is in Massachusetts no class of 
persons, who, influenced by prudential considerations, 
become clergymen without any peculiar aptitude 
for the vocation. A young man in England of this 
description, on arriving at years of discretion is some- 
times much embarrassed in his choice of a profession. 
The Army and Navy are objected to by his parents, 
or offer no prospect of an income suited to his needs. 

^ Perhaps amongst the Boston merchants, some of whom have 
made such munificent donations or heqaests for edacational purposes, 
individuals will hereafter be found who will gradually supply this 
deficiency. Mr. Siljestrom explains the absence of state endow- 
ments for such purposes at page 22 of his work. 
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He feels that he has not sufficient ahilities or persever- 
ance for success in the law ; and owing to defects in 
his education^ the divine idea of the art of healing is 
vulgarized to Bis mind by the accessories of medicine 
and the dissecting room. His parents have not enough 
influence to obtain for him an appointment in diplomacy 
or in a Government Office ; the civil or military service 
in India would disagree with his constitution ; to 
emigrate elsewhere would be a violent alteration of his 
whole course of life, and to enter into trade he thinks 
derogatory to his dignity. Hence, by a kind of ex- 
haustive process of reasoning, he is induced to take 
orders, although if he could ensure to himself the same 
income and the same social position with as little labour 
in any other walk •of life, his selection would be 
different. Now this scandal and di^race of the soul 
is all but unknown in Massachusetts. 

If the time ever arrives there, when either the scale 
of salaries will be much increased, or this scale con- 
tinuing the same, individuals with the requisite ability 
for the ministry cannot make a larger income in other 
professions, the present equipoise will be disturbed, and 
the class of worldly-minded clergymen will exist there 
as here. The class of dull clergymen will continue to 
be excluded, as long as the present mode of appoint- 
ment and the present system of popular instruction 
remains in vigoiu*. 
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APPENDIX C. 

The reports of Mr. Wallis and of Mr. Whitworth, 
supply many instances of the effect of popular instruc- 
tioDtt in promoting" the prosperity of manufacturing 
establishments in New England. Many of these might 
be referred to with advantage— but I will quote Only 
the following passage from Mr. Wallis's report, page 
10, as shewing" the humanizing^ and civilizing influences 
of a good system of popular education* 

<< As an illustration of the relations existing between the 
operatives and the corporations who employ them, it may not 
be uninteresting to state that on the^ay I visited Manchester 
by invitation of several of the directors^ the annual meetings 
of the Manchester Print Works Company^ and the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, were held. The operatives employed 
by the latter having reason to fear that in the erection of 
another mill, a favourite elm, one of the last of the old forest 
trees on the banks of the Merrimack, would have to be cut 
down ; hastily got up a petition, which was signed by upwards 
of 500 of the mill hands, male and female, and presented it 
to the meeting of the proprietors, requesting that, if possible, 
the tree should not be cut down ; and giving many reasons 
alike creditable to the good sense and feelings of the peti- 
tioners, amongst which were, ' that it was a beautiful and 
goodly tree,' and belonged to a time when ^ the yell of the 
red man and the scream of the eagle were alone heard on the 
banks of the Merrimack, instead of the two gigantic edifices 
filled with the buzz of busy and well-remunerated industry/ — 
* a connecting link between the present and the past, and 
perhaps may serve as an ever-living, yet silent monitor, each 
autumn, as the aged and yellow leaf falls from among its 
fellows, to remind us of our own mortality/ * It is, it may be 
therefore assumed, a useful tree, to say nothing of its absorbing 
noxious gases, and giving out healthy ones/ The petitioners 
repudiated any intention to interfere with the arrangements 
of the shareholders in the disposal of their property, acknow- 
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lodging how largely they were indebted to them for ^ the green 
enclosures and hundreds of trees which line the streets, all 
promptly cared for and protected at no inconsiderable expense ; 
and though they could not but indulge a hope that the company 
would ' spare that tree/ yet/ say the petitioners, * we shall not 
murmur if, upon the whole, by stern necessity, you should 
remove the object of our solicitude.' The company, however, 
decided to comply with the wishes of the operatives so properly 
expressed, and, as I had every reason to believe, from the 
position of the tree, at no little inconvenience and cost. On 
examining the signatures to the petition, I was struck with 
the admirable character of the handwriting of the majority. 

In connexion with this anecdote concerning' well 
instructed operatives^ it may be proper to mention that 
Bribery y the canker of so many Eng'lish constituencies^ 
and which numerous Acts of Parliament have in vain 
attempted to eradicate, does not, as far as I have 
been able by repealed inquiries to ascertain, exist in 
Massachusetts. If at any time, owing* to the influx 
of foreig'ners, that disease should creep into the State, 
it is not to be doubted that its clerg-y will strenuously 
resist its prog-ress, and will loudly denounce, on 
Christian principles, the baseness of making* the 
exercise of a public trust the subject of merchandize. 



APPENDIX D. 

Extract from the speech of Mr. Labouchere, in 
moving* for leave to bring in the Mercantile Marine 
Bill, February 11th, 1860. 

'* In the United States the captains and mates were not 
required to undergo a public examination ; but the circura- 
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stances of the two countries were veiy different. He heartily 
wished, that the education of our people in this country could 
be compared with that which prevailed in the United States. 
He had had occasion lately to see the sums which the State of 
Massachusetts alone devoted to purposes of education, and he 
found, that in that State the schools supported by the public 
were so good, that the richest and greatest men of the State 
preferred sending their children to them, in preference to 
private establishments ; and these institutions had the effect of 
raising up a class of men fitted successfully to follow out any 
pursuit to which they might be called, and who might there- 
fore be employed with confidence by shipowners, or any other 
description of employers. If, therefore, it was said that we 
should not have examinations, because they were not made in 
the United States, the difference between the two countries in 
point of education ought to be considered/^ Vol. 108,;?. 670, 
Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 



THE END. 
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